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Transport—whether it runs, 
floats or flies—is something 
with which Tube Investments 
are closely concerned. Transport on Wheels 
TI companies design and make the components for 
prefabricated skeletons for railcars and buses; there is 
something made by TI in virtually every British motor car 
TI are one of the world’s largest producers of bicycles; they make 
scooters, mopeds, motorcycles; even the humble roller skate 
Transport on Wings: TI supply components for most British aircraft 
—for their engines, fuselages, fittings and furnishings. Transport on 
Water: TI go to sea in a big way—with hulls, masts, gangways 
and superstructures made from TI aluminium; with heating and 
lighting installations: and with tubes for ships’ boilers. 
And the shape of things to come? TI's research and development 
programme will ensure that their role in the future is even more 
significant than that of the past and present. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi - London W.C.2 - Trafalgar 563 


TI's Seven Mapulacturing Divisions - Stee! Tube Engineering - Electrical - Alammum - Iron and Stee! . Genera! - Cycle - are backed by (he Research and Development Division 





British Museum Crown Copyright 


CANTHOROS — Athenian, 5th Century B.C. 


Captive Art 


Art is as evanescent as the medium in which it is 
produced. The best of sand castles moulder and the best of pottery breaks. 
How satisfying then to have a material such as Formica plastic which gives licence to the artist, 


durability to his design and cleanliness to the user. 


FORMICA 


Decorative Laminated Plastic 


* FORMICA is the registered trade mark for the laminated plastic made by 
FORMICA LTD, 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. 





The four corners 


—and the seven seas 


The products of Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. 
proclaim the good name of Britain to 
the four corners of the earth and, for 
that matter, throughout the seven seas, 
for BABCOCK steam-raising plant is 
universally known in both its land and 
marine applications. 


As well as modern boiler plant operating 
on every kind of fuel, for electrical power 
generation, industry and ship-propulsion, 
this Company manufactures the big 
welded-steel process towers of the oil 


BABCOCK 


refineries and chemical works, a whole 
range of dockside and industrial cranes, 
and large-scale mechanical equipment for 
bulk-handling of coal, ash, ore, phosphates 
and similar materials. 


In the forefront of nuclear engineering, it 
has manufactured all the specialized 
steam-raising plant of the world’s first 
full-scale atomic power stations at Calder 
Hall and Chapelcross and has a major part 
in the design and construction of the 
world’s largest nuclear power plant. 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


and INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD., BABCOCK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1! 
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LIFE’S 
GETTING 
SIMPLER 
EVERY DAY... 


Every discovery makes life simpler for somebody. I.C.I.’s dis- 
covery of polythene, for example, has made life easier for house- 
wives by providing them with light, surong, colourful ‘Alkathene’ 
kitchenware-from beakers and baby-baths to baskets and brooms. 
‘Alkathene’ has also laid the bogey of the winter “‘freeze-up”’, for 
domestic cold-water pipes of ‘Alkathene’, instead of bursting, 
simply expand. In the form of packaging film, ‘Alkathene’ is pro- 
tecting and preserving foodstuffs, keeping them field- or factory- 
fresh. Discovery-and development-are I.C.I.’s business. In 
spending £15 million a year on the search for and development of 
labour-saving materials like ‘Alkathene’, I.C.I. is doing its best 
to iron out some of life’s complications. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, 8.W.1 (ic 
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speeches and secrets. 
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SUPER SNIPE 


A quality car built by craftsmen and powered by a new 3-litre 
6 cylinder engine . . . product of Humber engineering skill and 
experience. Its vivid acceleration and an outstanding flexible top 
gear performance will take you from gentle cruising to a streaking, 
power-packed top speed smoothly and effortlessly. Self-adjusting 
front disc brakes and large area rear brakes give a firm assurance of 
safety—instil new driving confidence. 

Experience for yourself the rich, deep comfort of the luxurious 
interior. Your dealer will be glad to arrange a demonstration of this, 
the most distinctive and desirable car in its class, 


£1025 plus p.t. £428.4.2. Fully automatic transmission or overdrive, power- 
assisted steering, individual front seats and white-wall tyres available as 
extras. Also available as a luxury Limousine and Estate car. 
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ROTOR VEHICLE MAmUsACTURERS 
ROOTES MOTORS (mHTED 
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See also the latest HUMBER HAWK—the impeccable family saloon. 


HUMBER LTD. DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD. LONDON SHOWROOMS AND 
BXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON W.I 
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On the road in Swedish Lapland | 
some of the test cars meet typical | 


Arctic weather. 


In conditions > 


like these, starting was easier and 
warm-up more rapid with BP 


*Visco-static’ motor oil. 
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LAPLAND TEST PROVES EASIER STARTING 


WITH BP ENERGOL ‘VISCO-STATIC’* 


the oil that’s proved to give 80% less piston ring wear 


RCTIC SWEDEN — home of reindeer 
A and Laplanders — this was where 
BP scientists chose to carry out 
cold performance tests with fuels 
and motor oils. 

Here in the intense cold of the 
Arctic, engineers made many tests on 
a number of different cars. In every 
case where BP ‘Visco-static’ motor 
oil was used, tests proved quicker 
warm-up compared with a winter 
grade ordinary oil SAE 20. They 
found too that starting in the intense 
cold, which went as low as minus 10 
degrees Fahrenheit, was consistently 
easier with BP ‘Visco-static’. 


*‘VISCO-STATIC’ IS 


Flows freely even in intense cold 
aven in freezing cold, BP ‘Visco- 
static’ remains free-flowing. So your 
engine is free to turn over more 
easily. This means easier, quicker 
starting and less strain on your battery. 

From the moment your engine 
starts it runs more easily, takes less 
time to warm up and gives better 
performance. You save on petrol too 
because less power is lost in oil drag 
with BP ‘Visco-static’. 


80°, less wear in tests 
Because it flows more freely in cold 
weather BP ‘Visco-static’ prevents 


A TRADE-MARK OF THE BRITISH 


the heavy wear that usually occurs 
immediately after cold starting. Tests 
in the laboratory and on the road 
with the amazing radio-active wear 
detector showed 80°, less wear on 
piston rings compared with ordinary 
oils. 


Change now 

With BP ‘Visco-static’ your car starts 
more easily, gives better performance 
and will last longer. So change now. 
But remember for best results you 
should make a complete change - 
have your old oil drained away and 
replaced with BP ‘Visco-static’. 


PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITEDr 
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Angkor Revealed 


description of how his hero first visits a 

celebrated Romanesque church. It 
was a place he had long desired to see; but, 
when he at length sets eyes on it—squeezed 
in among the dingy house-fronts of a 
commonplace provincial street—his im- 
mediate aesthetic impressions are curiously 
disappointing. It strikes him as small and 
bleak and drab. Not until he has paid it a 
second anu a third visit does the master- 
piece of which he had dreamed begin to 
develop in size and beauty. . . . Just such a 
disappointment often awaits the visitor on 
his first contact with some famous relic of 
the past: imagination has produced an 
illusory image that stands between him and 
the real object. In our own experience, only 
the ruins of Angkor are far more extra- 
ordinary and impressive than any picture of 
them that one might have formed—both 
more extensive and more fantastic, built in 
a more dramatic natural setting. Behind its 
broad moat where a placid elephant sluices 
water over its grey mackintosh flanks, the 


Piecip ADMIRERS WILL RECOLLECT his 


mighty pinnacles of Angkor Wat emerge 
flickering against a heat-pale sky. Flights 
of steps, progressively steeper and steeper, 
slant up towards the midmost pinnacle; 
but the shrine it encloses is dark and empty, 
except for innumerable wide-winged bats 
that seethe and twitter in the shadows of 
the roof. Equally splendid is Angkor 
Thom, with its huge congerie of smiling 
lichenous faces; and all around are no less 
imposing sites still half buried beneath the 
grey-green jungle. The present issue of 
History Today includes an article on the 
discovery of Angkor, on the many vicissi- 
tudes through which the ruins have passed, 
and the succession of heroic French archxo- 
logists—Mouhot, Lagrée, Commaille, 
Marchal—who, despite appalling hard- 
ships, have helped to restore them to their 
original beauty. Not a few of these in- 
trepid explorers sickened and died in the 
Cambodian forest; but by their efforts 
they brought back to light one of the 
Strangest civilizations that have ever 
flowered. 














The smart 15/60 soon makes Wolseley enthusiasts of all the 
family. Luxuriously appointed in true Wolseley fashion and 
Farina-styled, with every line to good purpose, this 4-5 
seater saloon combines comfort and convenience with 
impressive appearance. Powered by a 14 litre engine, a 
lively performance is available for a modest fuel consump- 
tion. Altogether the 15/60 meets a popular need most 
adequately and at a price that is surprisingly low. 


Leading features include * 1} litre 4 cylinder O.H.V. 
engine * 4-speed gearbox, central floor gear change lever 
* Independent front suspension * Hydraulic brakes * 
19 cu. ft. luggage boot * Panoramic vision * Full luxury 
equipment including heater * Twelve Months’ Warranty 
and backed by B.M.C. Service. 


15/60 £660 plus £276.2.6 P.T. 
(Duotone extra) 


There are also the ‘Fifteen Hundred’ 
models from £497 plus £208.4.2 P.T. 
and the 6-99 from £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T. 
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WOLSELEY 


—a better way of motoring 
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Polished wood fascia, 
cowled instruments 
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Extra door width at knee level 
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19 cu. ft. boot, counter-balanced lid 
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WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF WOODROW WILSON : 


A RE-ASSESSMENT 


PART ONE 


Woodrow Wilson 
and the 
First World War 


A study of the steps by which the political moralist, who was President of the 


United States between 1912 and 1920, found himself reluctantly drawn from high- 


principled neutrality into a crusading intervention on behalf of democracy. 


By ESMOND WRIGHT 


NE OF THE MOST CURIOUS PHENOMENA in 
(i: writing of recent American history 

is the failure of American historians to 
agree on a verdict on Woodrow Wilson. This 
is the more surprising since for two decades 
now American Presidents have been, in their 
varied and at times conflicting ways, world 
leaders. Isolationism is no longer fashionable, 
nor indeed tenable; those who in the past 
might have been its foremost advocates have 
recently been found on the Far Right, sup- 
porters of McCarthy, MacArthur or of brink- 
manship in varied forms. Historians, prompt 
to reflect the preoccupations of their own times 
—one has to understand the present, it is now 
fashionable to say, in order to understand the 
past—have in any event long been doubting the 
accuracy of isolationism as a description of 
American foreign policy. Honoured when it 


suited her purposes, and binding as myth, it 
was ignored in 1798 and again in 1812; even its 
bible, the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, was ac- 
companied by expressions of sympathy for 
struggling Greece; it was never honoured 
except in piety in the Caribbean, in Latin 
America or in the Pacific; and since 1898 it has 
been essentially discarded as a Great Rule. 
Alexander DeConde, in his Entangling Alliance, 
has recently doubted whether the much-cited 
Washington or Jefferson texts were designed to 
be binding on posterity, and has suggested 
realistically that they were, like most state 
papers, meant for the day they were issued. 
Yet, sympathetic though the climate has 
become to idealism, and even to interventionism 
in foreign affairs, to liberal causes and crusading 
leaders, there has been no concerted effort to 
resurrect and worship Wilson as America’s 











From: “ A Crossroads of Freedom,” edited by John Wells Davidson, Yale, 1956 
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“ With a halo of shimmering rhetoric,’ WOODROW 
WILSON speaking at Bradford, Ohio, during the 
Presidential election campaign, September 12th, 1912 


greatest international crusader. There has been 
little emotional appeal about the picture of the 
stricken warrior in his bath chair, watching after 
1919 the wrecking of his efforts that spelt doom 
for his party and for the League of Nations, and 
thus made likely a second World War. When, 
from time to time, appeals have been made to 
him in these terms, they have been made by 
politicians rather than by historians. His own 
contemporary biographer, Ray Stannard Baker, 
did, of course, see him as hero. Something of 
this kind was attempted for a short period in 
1941 and 1942, notably by Paul Birdsall in his 
Versailles, Twenty Years After, and the cen- 
tenary of his birth produced many tributes, 
particularly an admirable assessment in The 
Virginia Quarterly Review (Autumn 1956). 
But, even then, no major claims for him were 
made. Presumably they will be made, as the 
latest major American publishing venture un- 
folds the forty-volume Woodrow Wilson 
Papers now planned by Princeton University. 
This project will be directed by Professor 


Arthur Link. His own biography is still in 
process; but its early volumes do not suggest 
the emergence of a Presidential leader cast in 
the Lincoln or even in the Washington mould. 
Why is there no Wilson legend ? 


I 

We are suffering here from hindsight, of 
course, if we assume that Wilson in 1912 was, 
in any major degree, concerned with foreign 
policy. He was not. A student and teacher of 
American constitutional history, his pre- 
occupation was with the operation of govern- 
ment; and, as President, he expected to have to 
deal mainly with domestic problems. He had 
shown his skill as a party leader in New Jersey— 
at least, during his first few months in office— 
in putting through a considerable programme 
of reform. His interest lay, apparently, in 
municipal government and education, in food 
and factory inspection, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, hours and conditions of labour. This 
suggests that he was in the broadest sense a 
Progressive; but, in fact, he was a Jaissez-faire 
Liberal—“ The history of liberty,” he said, 
“is the history of the limitation of the govern- 
mental power.” There is little evidence of a 
passionate interest in Progressivism as a creed 
before his decision to run for Governor. His 
speeches as President of Princeton were mainly 
on educational themes—and able and construc- 
tive speeches they were. Although it is often 
said that Wilson was in the situation of Pitt the 
Younger, a domestic reformer plagued after 
1914 by questions of foreign policy, there is 
equally small evidence for this. As Harley 
Notter has shown, in his The Origins of the 
Foreign Policy of Weceodrow Wilson, all the 
essentials of Wilson’s thought on foreign policy 
had been formulated before he became Presi- 
dent: the faith in constitutionalism, the dislike 
of Big Business in its operations at home and 
abroad, the belief that the United States could 
be a force for order and for morality in world 
affairs. But as yet these as principles were 
implicit, not to say vague, part of the common 
political jargon of the day; and they were to be 
sorely tested. So, too, was the man’s character. 

Long before he became President, Wilson 
had campaigned for leadership, for authority 
and responsibility in government, against the 













anonymity of Congressional power. 
body must be trusted.” The emphasis on 
personal authority was reflected in an authori- 
tativeness of manner—an authoritativeness that 
hid flaws and dangers. The high-mindedness 
carried with it from the first a good conceit of 
itself; and it could repel. Raymond Robins, 
the Chicago Progressive who was later active in 
Russia, left the Democratic Party in 1912 after a 
luncheon with Wilson, because he got the im- 
pression that Wilson felt “ I’m a tremendous 
person and you don’t seem to appreciate it yet.” 
The fact was that Wilson came to politics too 
late—he was nearly fifty-four when he was 
elected Governor of New Jersey—and he had 
not been a “ mixer” as an academic. He had 
many of the characteristics of the South—a 
strong sense of honour and an unbending 
expectation that others would live by the same 
code as himself, a prickly integrity, devotion to 
good causes, and the luxury—more satisfying to 
himself than others—of plain speaking. With 
these characteristics he shared others also 
rooted in the planter’s code : a quest in politics 
for victory rather than for agreement, a certain 
condescension in his personal attitudes, indeed 
a strongly personal view of politics as less a 


matter of ideals and causes than of triumph or 


disaster for himself. “‘ A very virtuous man, 
and an obstinate one too,” said Spring-Rice. 
House told a British friend that the only way to 
handle Wilson was: “‘ Never begin by arguing; 
discover a common hate, exploit it, get the 
President warmed up and then start on your 
business.” Integrity, as so often, was wrapped 
up with egotism; there was little charity for his 
friends, as House and Tumulty were to dis- 
cover, and none for his enemies; his faith in 
himself was rooted in a Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terian background, a Calvinist acceptance of 
order (and of segregation) in society, a certain 
patrician quality that was as much self- 
induced as native to the South. For the force 
that drove Wilson’ was nervous as well as in- 
herited; he was never physically strong; aloof 
and shy, he needed reassurance and love—and 
found that it came more readily from women 
than men; the successful reformer who yet 
remained cold and lonely, he was from the first 
curiously vulnerable. 

Nor were the qualities strictly intellectual. 


* Some- ~ 
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There were important gaps in Wilson’s educa- 
tion: little knowledge of science, of art and 
music, or of languages. He confessed that, after 
becoming President of Princeton, he had no 
time for serious reading. His years from 1902 
to 1910 were indeed political rather than intel- 
lectual: he saw himself as engaged in a “ fight ” 
with Dean West and with the Princeton clubs; 
and the campaign for Governor hid the fact of 
academic escape and defeat. At Princeton there 
were clear educational issues at stake, and on 
them Wilson lost. He acted inconsistently and 
without finesse, and took defeat badly. Prince- 
ton asked for his resignation before the result 
of the election was known. And in 1910 Wilson 
was completely devoid of political experience 
and without any clear programme. 

Moreover, as a teacher, he had betrayed 
“ unprofessional” qualities: he enjoyed the 
réclame of his oratorical skill with his big classes, 
but disliked work with small groups. He was 
never at ease in personal contact, with academics 
or with business-men. His view of politics was 
heavily pedagogic and declamatory, in an age 
when mass persuasion, without benefit of 
electronics, was one of the great tests. He had 
practised in his father’s pulpit, haranguing the 
empty pews. Croly spoke of “his halo of 
shimmering rhetoric.” His view of a political 
campaign was that of a series of speeches; and 
his success as a speaker hid from him that 
oratorical triumph is only a small part of the 
game. He was gifted with words and could 
project himself easily. But Lincoln Steffens 
made a shrewd distinction between his “ wis- 
dom” and that of House, and thought the 
latter’s—essentially a form of political “ know- 
how ”—far more patient and productive in the 
end. Wilson came to lean on House, soft- 
spoken and endlessly obliging—“ an intimate 
man,” Jonathan Daniels put it, “ even when 
cutting a throat.” By the same token, he came 
to feel that it was this very skill of House’s that 
had betrayed him at Paris. 

Wilson saw himself less as a persuader than 
as a crusader, exhorter and political evangelist. 
From this was derived, in part, his odd liking 
for Alexander Hamilton. The ideal was to be 
parliamentary: on the canal tolls question in 
1913, he went so far as to threaten resignation 
unless Congress repealed the offending Act; 
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By courtesy of the Library of Congress photograph collection 
THE PRESIDENT-ELECT and MRS. WILSON leaving 
Princeton for his inauguration in Washington, March 

1913 


in 1918, he sought a vote of confidence from 
the electorate. As student, teacher and poli- 
tician, he preached the role of the Presidency 
as a unifying force in government. He appeared 
before Congress in person—reversing the tradi- 
tion that had held for over a century. By this 
guidance of Congress and dramatization of 
himself as both legislator and executive, Wilson 
put through an impressive amount of legisla- 
tion in the halcyon days of 1912-1914: the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, the Underwood Tariff, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Act. But these methods and achieve- 
ments carried their own penalty. Wilson was 
reluctant to share responsibility. He was irri- 
tated by opposition. He scorned the advice of 
the military. By 1915 he had abandoned meet- 
ings with the Press. His advisers in foreign 
policy were inexperienced; and all but Bryan 
were pro-British. 

The appointment of Bryan to the Secretary- 











ship of State was in itself regarded as matter 
for alarm, a reward for services rendered at the 


‘Baltimore Convention that seemed to confirm 


the President’s lack of interest in the State 
Department. Bryan was discredited, both as 
man and politician: a teetotaller, a fundamen- 
talist, an agrarian radical and a party war-horse. 
His mind, said one cynic, was like his native 
Platte River, “ five inches deep and five miles 
wide at the mouth.” Assistant Secretary of 
State Huntington Wilson reported that 


“ From the first moment his waiting room was 
overflowing with political friends from all over 
the country seeking favour for themselves or their 
constituents. He was left hardly a moment for 
Department business and I even had to sign most 
of the mail for him. . . . He had never been in- 
terested in diplomacy; and this made it not only 
difficult but actually: impossible quickly to 
impart to him a conception of foreign affairs.” 


If together Wilson and Bryan made a 
number of good appointments, twenty-nine of 
the forty-odd diplomatic chiefs of missions were 
changed within six months; and some dis- 
tinguished career men—William Rockhill in 
Turkey, John B. Jackson in the Balkans, Arthur 
Beaupré in Cuba, William Russell in the 
Dominican Republic and Percival Dodge in 
Panama—were removed. Wilson and Bryan got 
on happily together—more happily than might 
have been expected. The Canal Tolls exemption 
measure was repealed. Some twenty-two “cool- 
ing-off ” treaties were signed. President and 
Secretary were in accord in their attitude to 
Dollar Imperialism—the proposed six-power 
consortium in China was repudiated. But the 
cooling-off treaties were of slight importance; 
before he left the White House, Wilson was to 
reverse himself on the role of the bankers in 
China; and in the Caribbean the United States 
Marines intervened in ways that suggested that 
Imperialism still flourished—the Roosevelt 
Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine was to be 
followed, it seemed, almost to the letter. 

The two years from 1912 to 1914 brought 
one particularly revealing example of Wilson’s 
strength and weakness. The Mexican affair 
and the frontier war it produced were a drama- 
tic foretaste of things to come. Wilson began 
his Presidency with some impeccable liberal 
pronouncements. There was to be no emphasis 
on material or commercial motives, but on 
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“the self-restraint of a really great nation 
which realizes its own strength and scorns to 
misuse it.” He declared at Mobile, Alabama, 
in October 1913 that the United States would 
never acquire another square inch of territory 
at the expense of a neighbour. In keeping with 
this he refused to recognize the Huerta regime 
in Mexico. It was, he saw, “ government by 
murder.” The step seemed bold and liberal. 
In fact, it ran counter to the advice of the 
accredited American diplomats in Mexico City 
and the practice of all the other powers. It led 
him to send unofficial and less expert emissaries 
like John Lind. It encouraged rivals to Huerta 
like Carranza and Villa; it fostered civil con- 
fusion in Mexico and border war for years 
along the Mexican frontier; despite its intent, it 
led to the near-Imperialist actions at Tampico 
and Vera Cruz. War itself was only averted by 
the intervention of the ABC Powers! and the 
Niagara Falls Conference. And, by demanding 
the creation of “ honest constitutional govern- 
ment” as a prerequisite to American recogni- 
tion—teaching the world to elect good men, as 
he put it—a most dangerous precedent was set 
in the matter of recognition that has marked 
American policy ever since—towards Russia in 
1917, towards the Kaiser in 1918 and towards 
China in 1949. Since 1913, American policy 
and world affairs have been bedevilled by 
Wilson’s didacticism. 

Whatever their value as the high point of 
Progressivism in domestic politics, the first two 
years were far from happy as auguries of 
“‘ moral imperialism ” abroad. The policy was 
negative; and all it had to its credit was the 
check to Dollar Diplomacy in China. This 
left the situation in China all but unchanged, as 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek stressed in her 
own essay on Wilson (The Greatness of Woodrow 
Wilson, ed. Alsop); Mexico was left in civil 
confusion; and the Marines were in Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. 


II 
There is no evidence that Wilson judged the 
situation in Europe, on the outbreak of war in 
1914, any more accurately than his countrymen. 
It was a war attributable to wicked men, to 
autocracy, and to the absence of genuinely 


' Argentina, Brazil, Chile. 
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democratic government, a war “ whose causes 
cannot touch us.” He shared the. faith.of the 
Progressives: man in America was a rational 
being, and war was barbarous; the American 
ethic was still a product of the farm, indivi- 
dualist, Utopian and non-military; her only 
Imperialist philosopher thus far was a sailor, 
Mahan, not a soldier; separated from, and 
superior to, the feuds of the Old World, the 
United States could and should stay out. As 
late as February 1916, Wilson described 
American neutrality as “a matter of convic- 
tion and of the heart.” This viewpoint was not 
far from that of the Chicago Herald, which 
offered a vote of thanks to Columbus for having 
discovered America. 

Despite the testing issues of the first few 
months of the war—the bombing of Rheims 
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“* An intimate man, even when cutting a throat,” 

COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE, the President’s closest 
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WILSON and the retiring President, WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, on the White House portico, before they 
drove to the Capitol, March 4th, 1913 


and the German invasion of Belgium, with their 
sharp impact on American opinion (“‘ Germany 
has almost made England popular in America,” 
said Spring-Rice in October), the disputes with 
Britain over neutral shipping, over contraband 
and the seizure of mails and the black-listing of 
shipping firms—Wilson held to his faith in 
neutrality “in thought as well as in action.” 
It came gradually to be reinforced by the hope 
that a free and neutral United States, growing in 
moral and material strength as the war dragged 
on, might in the end act, under his leadership, 
as an acceptable and impartial mediator. 

It was to this end that House was sent on his 
three peace missions to Europe. When House, 
a far more realistic politician, returned in the 
spring of 1916 with the House-Grey memo- 
randum, involving, if the proposed peace con- 
ference failed, a promise of American entry 
into war, Wilson retreated from such a step 


and added a cautionary “ probably ” to House’s 
commitments. As late as September 1916, 
Wilson was so irritated by Britain that he got 
authority from Congress to prohibit loans and 
restrict exports to the allies if they did not 
change their policy. In January 1917, he still 
thought that the United States could and 
should remain aloof. Although it was hit upon 
by accident, Martin Glynn’s slogan, “ He kept 
us out of war,” was a true statement. “ Once 
lead the people into war and they'll forget there 
ever was such a thing as tolerance.” If he lost 
this fight too, he fought hard and nobly for 
neutrality. 

As always, the problem for the statesman 
was not the soundness of his aim but whether 
he could translate it into action: means, not 
ends, are the vital thing. If neutrality was the 
goal, how successful were the means? One 
difficulty here has often been cited—Wilson’s 
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Anglophilia. His ancestry and his Presby- 
terianism, his training as constitutional his- 
torian and political scientist—a training that 
had not included the customary spell in 
Germany—his love for the Lake poets, all 
ministered to a pro-British feeling. He certainly 
disliked the arbitrary character of the German 
Government and its militarism. Those who 
were close to him had no doubts about the 
depth of the private sympathy for Britain. 
“* You and Grey are fed on the same food, and 
I think you understand.’ There were tears in 
his eyes, and I am sure we can at the right 
moment depend upon an understanding heart 
here.” So Spring-Rice wrote to Grey on 
September 8th, 1914. Of his advisers, only 
Bryan was strictly neutral, and he lacked the 
standing to make his neutrality impressive; 
anyway he resigned on the Lusitania question 
(May 1915). Walter Hines Page in London was 
more British than the British; Franklin Lane, 
his all-too-genial Secretary of the Interior, was 
a Canadian by birth; Lansing, who succeeded 
Bryan, became more and more critical of 
Germany—though more critical, perhaps, in 
his retrospective writings than in his actual 
administration; House by the spring of 1916, 
at least, if not much earlier, had come down on 
the British side. 

But it is altogether too simple, and quite out 
of character, to see Wilson, the man of principle, 
finally falling victim to his own prejudices or 
those of his associates. He fought against these 
with Calvinist firmness. Alone they would 
never have determined his actions. Far more 
challenging than his pro-British sympathy was 
the dilemma presented by the situation in 
Europe, the succession of crises, the growing 
involvement. The theme of his career is this 
constant battle between ideal and reality, the 
all-too- wide gulf between his abstract principles 
and the difficulties and contradictions of the 
situation in which he found himself; and, on 
each occasion, it was his inflexible principles 
that were destroyed, and in the end the man 
with them. There was nothing wrong with the 
policy of neutrality, which clearly accorded 
with the wishes and economic interests of the 
majority of the American people. But, by re- 
stating in each crisis a position of principle, by 
giving no room to himself or to his emissaries to 


manoeuvre, he inadvertently steered his country 
closer and closer to a point at which no alter- 
native but war would remain open to it. As he 
put it to Senator Stone in 1916, “I cannot 
consent to any abridgement of the rights of 
American citizens in any respect . . . if in this 
instance we allowed expediency to take the 
place of principle, the door would inevitably be 
opened to still further concessions.” This very 
firmness ministered to tension. The years from 
1914 to April 1917 saw a succession of crises 
with common characteristics: they were in- 
variably defined by him not as issues of peace 
versus war, but of morality versus expediency. 
Each time of course morality won; and each 
time war was remorselessly brought a step 
nearer. 

The first step to perdition was the American 
note on “ strict accountability ” holding Ger- 
many responsible for any American vessels 
sunk or lives lost after she had proclaimed her 
submarine blockade of Britain in February 1915. 
The viewpoint was buttressed by the Lusitania 
notes in May, June and July: submarine war- 
fare violated the principles of international law, 
of humanity and justice; American citizens had 
a legal right to take passage on belligerent ships; 
international law provided for the safety of pas- 
sengers and crew; any repetitions of the 
Lusitania sinking would be treated as an un- 
friendly act. Bryan’s refusal to sign the second 
of the Lusitania notes and his resignation 
dramatized Wilson’s dilemma. He was seeking 
to argue not only that the sea-lanes should be 
peaceful avenues for Americans on their own 
ships, but that their presence on unarmed bel- 
ligerent ships should make those ships sacro- 
sanct. There can be no question that submarine 
warfare violated international law; there is some 
ground for wonder that the Lusitania should 
have been given no convoy or protection by 
Britain in the war zone; it is probable that, as he 
claimed, the commander of U-boat 20 did not 
know the name of his victim until he saw it on 
the ship’s bows as she was sinking. Neverthe- 
less, all this said, the decisions of February and 
May-July 1915 made the final steps inevitable, 
as Bryan—and the Germans—recognized.? 


*Cf. T. A. Bailey, “ The Sinking of the Lusi- 
tania,” in American Historical Review XLI; “ Ger- 
man Documents relating to the Lusitania,”’ Journal 
of Modern History VIII. 
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The Lusitania sailing on her last voyage; she was 
sunk off Ireland by a German submarine on May 7th, 


1915 


The decision to resume submarine warfare 
in January 1917 was taken by Germany in the 
full knowledge of the consequences: Wilson 
had made his position plain to Bernstorff and 
all concerned. But his stand had not averted 
war; and, had he been so minded, by accepting 
Bryan’s position in 1915 or by accepting the 
Gore-McLemore Resolution in February 1916, 
he could at least have kept Americans from the 
high seas. In this sense, Wilson’s rigidity on 
principle, the “ fight” for justice in 1915 and 
1916—like his “fight” at Princeton against 
living Deans and the dead hand of millionaires 
—was having inevitable consequences. He 
could have warned Americans against travel on 
the armed ships of belligerent powers; he 
could have ordered his own ships to avoid the 
war zones established by the belligerents; he 
could have swallowed whatever injuries or 
insults might have followed from such precau- 


tions. Such courses, however, were for him in- 
conceivable: for American rights and honour 
were at issue; and on these there could be no 
compromise. 

Not only American rights, but by 1916 the 
rights of all mankind were at issue. Had Wilson 
limited himself to defending Americans, and 
sought, ignobly perhaps, to keep them out of 
mischief, he might have averted war. But by 
1916 he was taking a step beyond the question 
of submarine warfare and the role of neutrals, 
and he was presenting his arguments on it to 
the American people in new—and dangerously 
general—terms. The “ preparedness” cam- 
paign of February 1916—in part wished upon 
him by his party with an eye on Republican 
charges in an election year, in part a necessary 
warning lest House’s mission fail—was put to 
the American people by one who now saw 
himself as a crusader for world causes. “‘ There 
is something that the American people love 
better than they love peace.” “ There is a price 
which is too great to pay for peace.” The words 
are repeated in speech after speech: “ moral 
obligation laid upon us ”; “ there are . . . rights 
higher and greater than the rights of trade and 
commerce. I mean the rights of mankind ”’; 
“‘ we are in some sort and by the force of cir- 
cumstances the responsible spokesmen of the 
rights of humanity.” He put the case for “ an 
universal association” of nations at a meeting 
of the League to Enforce Peace in 1916—shar- 
ing the platform, oddly enough, with Cabot 
Lodge. As late as January 1917, the hope was 
still for neutrality. But another Wilson was 
appearing, now voicing principles not only of 
national honour but of international order. 

If Wilson contributed by his inflexibility to 
the ultimate declaration of April 1917, the res- 
ponsibility for American entry rests squarely on 
the German decision to resume submarine war- 
fare, and on the singular folly of appealing to 
Mexico in the Zimmermann Note. If German 
calculations on U-boats were made coldly, they 
were not well served by their Intelligence in the 
United States; Admiral von Holtzendorf 
doubted if a single American soldier would set 
foot in Europe. By 1917 it was the German 
Government that was at ence inflexible and 
rash. 

Nor is there reason to assess the economic or 





propagandist pressures on Wilson. If the 
American economy was by 1917 in the broadest 
sense bound up with Allied victory, and if the 
pressures of Wall Street on public opinion and 
on Congress were considerable, there is little 
sign of financial pressures being brought to 
bear on Wilson. It was difficult enough for his 
closest Cabinet colleagues to influence him, 
much less Wall Street. “I rarely consult any- 
body,” he told Ida Tarbell in 1916. And it is 
impossible to view the promoter of the Under- 
wood Tariff, or of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as one ready to indulge in war to protect the 
investments of “ privilege” and of “ Other 
People’s Money.” Whatever the motives of 
Congress in 1917—at least as seen from the 
standpoint of Senator Nye in 1935—Wilson 
did not go to war to save the skins of bankers. 
Nor are the arguments of “ Propaganda for 
War” any more convincing. It was the sound 
adage of the propagandists of World War II 
that no nation can be persuaded by propaganda 
to do something that it would not do anyway: 
all propaganda can do is to speed the process of 
conversion. The issues used by British pro- 
paganda between 1915 and 1917—used very 
skilfully, it is ttue—were provided by Germany; 
Bernstorff put the “ blame” squarely on the 


German Foreign Office, not on Parker or Wise- 
man, on British Information Services or 
Admiral Hall and his cipher experts. There 
were forces at work here in economics and 
public opinion; but their importance has been 
exaggerated; and they certainly had little 
influence on Wilson himself. 

What brought the United States into World 
War I was the German decision to resume 
U-boat warfare. That decision produced war, 
in part because of Wilson’s stand on principle 
from February 1915. As late, however,. as 
January 1917, he was hopeful of averting war. 
He might still have done so, had he been able 
to control one situation five thousand miles 
from American shores. The German decision 
of January 1917 might not have been made if 
the Russian Revolution had occurred two 
months earlier and had brought Germany 
victory on the eastern front. Coming when it 
did, however, with the United States indignant, 
and American lives being lost on the high seas, 
the Russian Revolution made it appear that the 
Allies—and their new Associate—were fighting 
the battle of democracy against autocracy. And 
here, after the failure to keep his country neutral, 
was a new battle to fight and a new crusade to 
lead—the greatest of them all. 


(to be concluded) 
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The Lusitania medal, ill-advisedly issued by the Germans in 1915 ; LEFT: the vessel sinking beneath the 
inscription, “‘ No Contraband”; RIGHT: Death selling tickets at the Cunard office under the motto, 
“* Business Before Everything ”’ 
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great continent-sized island, lying in the 

southern waters of the globe, is that it 
should have lain so long without the nations of 
the northern hemisphere being aware of its 
existence. And when at last two of them did 
become aware of it, neither took steps to acquire 
sovercignty over it until finally, by force of 
circumstances, it was thrust into the unwilling 
hands of England. 

Much of Australia is the oldest land surface 
today on the face of the globe. Its western one 
third, the vast state of Western Australia, has 
lain exposed so long that its once-high moun- 
tains, formed of iron-hard igneous rock, have 
eroded down to wide plateaux. The rock is so 
ancient as to be without trace of fossils or forms 
of primitive life. True, it had its own people, 
themselves incredibly ancient, Stone Age men, 
, the most primitive type left in the world. Even 
these Stone Age people were recent, however, 
compared with the land, which at some distant 
age they discovered and overran. 

Of the European peoples, the Dutch have 
the strongest claim to a first intimate acquaint- 
ance with the great southern continent. In the 
days when lumpish Dutch ships sailed for the 
Spice Islands, to take on a cargo that in Europe 
compared in value with anything brought by 
Spanish galleons from the mines of Peru, the 
hapless Dutchmen, blundering across the wide 
Indian Ocean, without the guidance of adequate 
navigational instruments, not seldom found 
themselves in sight, to the eastwards, of what 
they called “The great South Land.” And 
there were, too, melancholy occasions when 
this unwitting approach to a lee shore proved 
disastrous, with the ship crashing on to iron- 
hard reefs, swept by tremendous seas. Ships, 
entire crews of a hundred men and more, vast 
treasure in silver and gold, were lost. 

Naturally the branch of the Dutch East 
India Company at Batavia made efforts to dis- 
cover the lost men, and particularly the lost 
treasure. So on the morning of Christmas Day, 
1696, we find Willem de Viaming, in command 
of three ships, sighting an island close to the 
great south land, though at a latitude further 
south than was customary with ships making 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Java. Vlaming 
was engaged in a search for the Riddehrsap Van 
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Visited by the Dutch and French, 
but untouched by a British keel 
until 1827, the strange, antique land 
of Western Australia, then inhabited ie 
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Holland, which had left the homeland two years 
previously but had failed to reach Batavia. He 
failed to find the lost ship, but he did discover, 
on landing, “ quite the most beautiful island I 
have ever set foot upon.” And, moreover, 
thickly peopled with a small furred animal, 
which he called a racoon—‘ whose meat was 
very good eating.” 

Seeking a name for this island, and perceiv- 
ing that its furry inhabitants were in appearance 
akin to the rat, “‘ rotte”’ in Dutch, he decided 
on Rottesnest (rat’s nest), and so it remains. 
Across from Rottnest, some fifteen miles, lay the 
mainland: white glistening beaches that ran 
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north and south to each horizon, while in the 
background rose a forest of tall lush green trees. 
A bare two miles in from the landing, Viaming 
came upon a wide sheet of water. His men were 
thirsty, but the water was salt. Fresh water, 
however, was to be got in shallow holes, already 
scooped out in the sand by men, or by animals. 
So to Vlaming this was Freshwater Bay, and it 
is still so today. Here, the Dutch seamen be- 
held a sight that wise men through the ages had 
toyed with as a fable—among a hundred other 
birds of sea and air, they found the fabulous 
Black Swan of Juvenal. 

That the water of this wide lake should be 


salt betokened a connection with the sea; and so, 
during the early days of the New Year, the 
ships, by careful navigation, were brought 
round the north of the Rottnest and anchored 
off the mouth of what henceforth was called 
the Black Swan River. A company in boats 
put out, and for some sixteen leagues Vlaming 
explored this strange silent waterway. But al- 
though he found everywhere great natural 
beauty, there was nothing to interest the hard 
practical men who were his employers: neither 
gold, silver, nor diamonds; not even black men 
who might be taken and sold as slaves. So, 
after caging three of the fabulous swans as a 
gift to Batavia, Viaming and his ships sailed on. 

A century and more went by, during the 
later part of which James Cook and Joseph 
Banks, circling the globe with the purpose of 
observing the transit of Venus from Tahiti, 
decided to take a glance at the eastern side of 
the Dutchmen’s “ Great South Land.” Thus 
came the marking on the map of New South 
Wales, with one particular spot where Banks, 
as a botanist, had wonderfully enjoyed himself, 
named Botany Bay. All of which, though it 
interested the Royal Society, left the politicians 
of the day unmoved. But Fate rules nations as 
well as individuals. The rebellion of the 
American colonies, by depriving Britain of a 
place wherein to dump her transported convicts, 
led to the settlement of Botany Bay. Captain 
Phillip, with his eleven ships and 750 convicts, 
had scarcely arrived there, when out from the 
vastness of the Pacific there came the Count de 
la Pérouse, with his two ships, La Bussole and 
Astrolabe. Sent out by the amiable Louis XVI 
to explore the South Seas, la Pérouse had mct 
with misadventure and had now sought out 
Cook’s Botany Bay as a place to refit. Two 
months later he sailed away, to disappear from 
the knowledge of civilized men for nearly forty 
years. 

Louis, before revolution overwhelmed him, 
sent out one search party that examined the 
south coast of Australia, but without success. 
In 1801-2 came another—two ships under 
Commander Baudin, dispatched by Napolcon. 
Surveying the west coast of the Australian 
island, Baudin rediscovered Rottnest Island 
and the Black Swan River. Like Viaming before 
him, Baudin sent a couple of boats far up the 
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“ Here to Stirling was the site of the town that he would build, to be named Perth” ; one of the earliest 
impressions of the Swan River; an engraving after ¥. W. Higgins, 1827 


river, and, like the Dutchman, found little 
promise of material profit. So for a further 
quarter of a century the home of the black swan 
continued undisturbed. 

During these twenty-five years, away on the 
opposite side of the great island, something in 
the nature of a pastoral miracle had happened. 
The merino sheep had arrived. Hitherto a 
monopoly of Spain, the merino flourished under 
the genial sun of New South Wales, producing 
wool, practically without limit, for the looms of 
Britain. By the year 1825, New South Wales 
had become a place of importance, doing much 
trade with India. Ships bound to and from 
Calcutta passed through Torres Straits, a 
passage fraught with much danger from reefs 
and currents. To meet such perils, the Home 
authorities established a settlement on the north 
of Melville Island, which lies within a day’s sail 
of the Australian mainland, due north from 
what is now Darwin. This settlement, however, 
met disaster: the islanders were hostile, and 
two British scientists were murdered. Hence, in 
1826, the Admiralty commissioned H.M.S. 
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Success, Captain James Stirling, to proceed to 
Sydney and there take instructions from 
Governor Darling about the removal of the 
settlement to the mainland. 

Arrived at Sydney, Stirling met delay from 
the fierce monsoonal season then raging along 
the north coast of Australia, which rendered the 
removal of the settlement, for the moment, 
impossible. To keep his ship occupied, Stirling 
proposed that he should sail around to the west 
coast and examine the Black Swan River, not 
yet cloven by a British keel. On January 17th, 
1827, H.M.S. Success sailed from Port Jackson, 
with Charles Fraser, New South Wales Govern- 
ment Botanist, on board, commissioned to 
examine the vegetable products of the prac- 
tically unknown region. Thus March 8th, of 
the same year, saw the first British exploration 
of the Swan River. 

First came the crossing of the ancient coral 
bar which partly blocked the entrance, then the 
unfolding of long crescent-shaped bays with 
their wide beaches of silver sand. Cliffs loomed 
up, fifty, a hundred, feet tall, some dropping 











direct into fathoms-deep water, others fringed 
with narrow pebbly beaches. As he sailed up- 
stream, Stirling distributed names. Here was 
the Freshwater Bay, where Vlaming’s men had 
relieved their thirst. Here again, east beyond a 
jutting point, and a deep-water bay, rose the 
crowning piece of the river, a high bluff, its 
limestone cliffs, two hundred feet tall, fringing 
the water, and with an almost level summit of 
more than a thousand acres, carrying forests of 
eucalyptus up to a hundred feet tall. Beyond 
this bluff, named Mount Eliza, in honour of 
Governor Darling’s wife, the contour sank to a 
gentle slope that ran on for miles. In the back- 
ground, along the high lands, lay wide lakes of 
fresh water, from which several streams mean- 
dered down to the salt river. Here to Stirling 
was the site of the town that he would build, 
to be named Perth. The smaller sea lake, that 
lay in front, would be Perth Water. Beyond the 
Water, the river took on definite banks, winding 
east with a general width of a hundred feet, 
through tall trees, park-like in aspect, flowering 
shrubs, grass and flowers. Ducks and swans 
were there in abundance. 

Acquaintance was made with the natives, 
who, regaled on sweet tea, salt meat, and bread, 
displayed no hostility. So the stream was fol- 
lowed for a further thirty or forty miles, until 
it vanished up a gorge of the mountains. From 
the crest of a high cliff, Stirling gazed down a 
wide valley that, well beyond his eye-sight, 


reached to the sea. To this look-out he — 


gave a name, Swan View. But the great valley 
already had a name, one that had endured for 
uncounted centuries: to the aborigine it was the 
Land of Derbal, the land of plenty. 

Midway up these leagues of river, Stirling 
had come upon a lesser stream, though by no 
means insignificant, that flowed from the 
mountains. Back in England was his charming 
wife, named Ellen; and so, with a degree of res- 
traint, he named this tributary stream, Helena. 
A few years later, soon after the village of Perth 
had come into being, this valley of the Helena, 
carved through immense gorges of hard blue 
rock, was to provide the pathway by which 
these mountains were first crossed, to open up a 
vast fertile province beyond. Seventy years 
later, one of these gorges was to be blocked up 
with s great dam of concrete, impounding a lake 
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of 15,000 million gallons, from which, through 
a steel pipe two-feet-six in diameter, five 
million gallons each day pours into Kalgoorlie 
and its great gold mines, three hundred and 
fifty miles away in the semi-desert. 

Leaving the fascinating Swan River, Captain 
Stirling returned to Sydney and carried out his 
initial assignment: then he sailed back to 
England. Here he went on half-pay; which 
enabled him to devote his energies entirely to 
what he now felt was his dedicated work: the 
establishment of a British colony on the Swan 
River. His reception by the Government was 
cold, although he carried a letter from Governor 
Darling favouring the scheme. “ England needs 
no more colonies! ” he was told. But Stirling’s 
father-in-law was a shipowner and a member of 
the House of Commons and, through this con- 
nection, he gained a hearing from several 
financiers in the City. There was active in the 
London of the day a Mr. Thomas Peel, cousin 
to the rising Sir Robert Peel, lately Home 
Secretary. Mr. Thomas had an inheritance of 
£50,000 to play with; and he readily pictured 
himself as a great landed baron of the southern 
seas. Mr. Thomas Peel linked up with a group 
of City financiers, who were pleased to have 
him, from his presumed influence with his 
cousin Sir Robert. Thus the Swan River 
Colonization Association was formed, with the 
purpose of acquiring a million acres of the ter- 
ritory so favourably described by Captain 
Stirling; of establishing a colony of ten thous- 
and souls, whose main industry would be raising 
fresh vegetables, fruits, and salt beef for the 
East India squadrons, and for the ships of the 
East India Company. At this the Government 
showed interest, and lent a rather unwilling 
ear to the proposals of Stirling. With the result 
that on February 8th, 1829, he found himself 
about to sail from Spithead in a hired transport, 
Parmelia of 445 tons, carrying as passengers 
sixty-nine souls, of whom twenty-three were 
children and nineteen women. Among them 
was the twenty-two-year-old Ellen Stirling, 
who had all the faith in the world in her thirty- 
three-year-old husband, and with them went 
their three-year-old son, Andrew. Mr. Peter 
Brown, Secretary to the proposed settlement, 
took along his young wife and two-year-old boy. 
In her arms the young wife carried a six-month- 











old daughter. James Drummond, botanist to 
the expedition, without salary, was accom- 
panied by his wife Sarah and six children, the 
youngest three years old. So the company 
mounted up. 

The Parmelia, circling half the globe, took 
one hundred and fourteen days on her passage, 
of which fourteen were spent recruiting at 
Cape Town. A few years later, clipper ships of 
up to 3,000 tons were to make the run from 
Liverpool to Melbourne in seventy days. On 
board the Parmelia the atmosphere was strongly 
Presbyterian; no card games, dicing, nor any 
other game of chance was allowed. There was 
no dancing, but singing was encouraged. No 
unnecessary work was to be done on Sunday, 
when morning service was conducted by 
Captain Stirling, who lacked neither Biblical 
knowledge nor the eloquence to expound the 
lesson. The ship carried a full stock of vege- 
table seeds; wheat, both for gristing and for 
sowing, and every other requisite that the 
imagination could suggest, not excluding quill 


The Parmelia did not voyage alone for, 
along with the common perils of the sea, the 
South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean still 
carried the threat of piracy. To guard against 
this, the Admiralty dispatched H.M.S. Sulphur, 
a sloop of unrecorded tonnage. Her com- 
mander, Captain Dance, after the fashion of 
the times, took along his young wife. She was 
not the only woman on board; for the detach- 
ment of the 63rd Regiment, detailed to act as 
garrison for the settlement, took with them 
wives and children. They numbered fifty-two 
men, of all ranks, twenty-two wives, “on the 
strength,” and thirty-two children. The crew 
and marines of the Sulphur numbered sixty- 
three. In addition to all these persons, the 
Sulphur carried in her holds some twenty 
thousand bricks, and a number of kegs filled 
with silver and copper coin, the currency for the 
new settlement. 

From the Cape to the Swan River was five 
thousand miles, across a stretch of ocean then 
the world’s loneliest, and possibly the roughest. 
It had been spring when the settlers left the 
Old Country; now, as they approached the New, 
they found themselves looking into the face of 
winter. But their rulers had their destiny in 





mind. From the East India fleet H.M.S. 
Challenger, Captain Fremfantle, had been 
detached. For five weeks the Challenger waited, 
anchored in the almost virgin roadstead off 
Swan River, while on nearby Garden Island a 
look-out was maintained, on a tall sandhill, 
which from its shape was named The Haycock. 
On the mainland, at the mouth of the river, 
Captain Fremantle had built a fort of logs and 
stakes, so laying the foundations to the vigor- 
ous town that today bears his name. Then, on 
June 1st of the year 1829, a sail lifted above the 
south-west horizon—it was the Parmelia! 

Between the chain of islands and the main- 
land lay a considerable sheet of water, twenty 
miles long, by up to ten wide—Cockburn 
Sound, Stirling had named it. Entrance to this 
Sound was at the time a considerable hazard. 
The ocean had indeed provided a wide deep 
passage, around the north of Rottnest, capacious 
enough to provide, a century later, an entrance 
for the Queen Mary; but this channel had yet 
to be discovered. On his earlier visit, Stirling 
had found a way between the islands. In nego- 
tiating this passage, however, the Challenger 
had come near to being wrecked. Stirling was 
aware of this peril, and sent a boat ahead, with a 
competent officer, to take soundings. Yet just 
when the course seemed all clear, a strong gust, 
combined with a flowing tide, swung the 
Parmelia so that she touched on a sandbank. 
Before she could be got off, a swiftly rising gale 
drove her farther and farther aground. Ship- 
wreck seemed imminent. But the Challenger 
was there. Her boats at once set about taking 
off the women and children. The ladies of the 
party were conveyed to the Challenger, where, 
much to his dismay, the twenty-eight-year-old 
bachelor, Captain Fremantle, found his cabin 
overflowing with, as he puts it—‘‘ females in 
varying stages of dismay and distress.” 

For eighteen hours the Parmelia plunged and 
battered her kee] on the sandbank, cargo being 
got out and taken by boat to Garden Island. 
This involved unceasing toil on the part of the 
seamen of both ships; for, although the matter 
of lightening the stranded Parmelia was urgent, 
the cargo was much too precious to be dumped 
overside. With the breaking of dawn, Stirling 
resolved on a desperate expedient. Sending the 
Challenger’s boats ahead with tow lines, he had 
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From: George Grey, “ Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery in North-west and Western Australia * 
“* Straight as the long spears they carried,” the Australian atorigines offered no violence to the settlers 
in the Swan River Valley, but elsewhere in Western Australia brushes took place with them. An 
aboriginal attack near Kolaina (now Collana) plains, after a contemporary drawing, 1841 


sail hoisted with all speed on the Parmelia. Her 
sails filled with the roaring blast, the ship 
lifted, surged ahead, her timbers shuddering as 
her keel scraped through the cement-like mix- 
ture of shell and sand. Then she was clear and 
free, over deep water. 

When Stirling had explored the Swan River, 
it had been summer, a season of endless sun- 
shine: he had thus been unable to form any 
conception of the violence that attends theanid- 
winter months, June and July. Day after day, 
gales from off the Indian Ocean swept the 
Sound, turning the miles of water between the 
islands and the desired mainland into a mael- 
strom. Only with difficulty was the small 
garrison at the mouth of the river kept supplied. 
There was nothing for it but that a temporary 
settlement should be established on Garden 
Island. Such tents as had been brought were 
erected; other hutments were built with old 
sails and rough poles from the island’s bush. 
So, with rain pouring as though it would never 


stop, with dampness pervading everything, 
with open fires that refused almost to burn, 
being of soaked wood, the company of adven- 
turers lived as best they could. 
Accommodation was offered to Mrs. Stirling 
and several of the other ladies on board the 
Challenger. This Ellen Stirling declined. Any- 
one sick might take advantage of the invitation; 
but, being the Governor’s lady, she was ready 
to share any hardship with the least of the wives 
of the artisans and servants. It was not until 
eight days later that the plodding H.M.S. 
Sulphur blew in on June 8th; and nine further 
days passed before she was able to launch a 
boat to send a detachment to relieve the 
Challenger’s men holding the tall staff from 
which flew the Union Jack. For ten weeks these 
“ Pilgrim Fathers ” lay storm-bound on their 
island. Only at considerable risk was a well- 
manned naval boat able to venture across to the 
mainland. There were times, indeed, when 
those crouching in their canvas shelters felt in 
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“* A sturdy band, not quite numbering two thousand, remained, to win a glorious heritage in a land 
where ‘ Good health is catching instead of disease’.”’ A sketch of the town of Perth by C. D. Wittenoom 


no small danger of being blown right off their 
island. 

Then August 12th arrived with bright sun- 
shine. A flotilla of three boats was got ready; 
for today a move would be made up the river. 
A general invitation was issued, but accepted 
by only one lady, the youthful Mrs. Dance, 
wife of the captain of the Sulphur. So, with 
one woman representative, the boats crossed the 
now nearly calm Sound and entcred the Swan. 

In the meantime, on the north bank of the 
river, another party had assembled, the officers 
and men of the detachment of the 63rd Regi- 
ment, forty in all. Soon after daybreak they set 
off, with colours flying, marching to drum and 
fife—to do the twelve miles to the site of the 
proposed town of Perth. It was the anniversary 
of the birthday of King George IV. The site of 
the proposed town reached, and the boat party 
already there, the soldicrs formed a guard of 
honour. An axe was handed to the lady, a tree 
indicated, and valiantly she brought it down. 
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A volley was fired; drum and fife played Rule 
Britannia; and the Swan River Settlement was 
inaugurated. Before night, a tiny village of 
tents marked the military and civil service in 
occupation. A few days later the women and 
children arrived, brought up the river by boat. 
So Captain Stirling, after the tedium of a 
voyage of three months and more, and after 
weeks of misery, confined to a rain-swept, 
forest-and-scrub-covered island, now saw his 
dream attaining fulfilment. 

His tiny colony was not for long to retain 
sole possession of their lovely river. In England, 
the Swan River venture had taken on the 
aspects of a minor South Seas Bubble. An 
expectant clamour arose among City men and 
politicians, amid hints of vast patronage being 
extended to members of the Peel family; but 
there was the solid fact that, in this great new 
province, land was to be given away. Before 
the end of that year, 1829, twenty-one ships 
had dropped anchor off the mouth of the river. 





Population had grown to 1,290 of whom 800 
declared themselves permanent residents. 

The wide stretch of loose white sand, 
scantily clothed with trees and shrubs, that 
spread out from where the Challenger’s flag- 
pole stood, and was already known as Fre- 
mantle, presented a scene almost without 
parallel in the story of the British people. Good 
water could be got from springs along the river 
edge, or by digging down only a few feet any- 
where. The river and the sea swarmed with 
good eating fish; the river particularly with 
delicious crustaceans, crabs and prawns. The 
sand, warmed by the growing summer sun, 
made an easy bed in the mild night. With 
hundreds thus camped, a picnic air prevailed. 
Occasionally, small parties of native warriors 
came, naked as the sky, erect, straight as the 
long spears they carried. Proud, not condes- 
cending to attempt speech with these strange 
white invaders, they strode between the tents 
and impromptu dwellings, bringing some alarm 
to timid souls, but offering no violence. 

Some years later Perth came to know, among 
others, a lively, good-natured young aborigine, 
Migo. To him the question was put—“‘ What 
did your people think when they saw the white 
people landing?” Migo explained that, as a 
boy, with his parents and others of his tribe, he 
had from the concealment of the sandhills 
watched the Challenger arrive. “‘ We thought 
that ship, and the other ships that came after, 
were floating islands: that the masts were trees. 
That the strange men who came ashore in the 
little islands (boats) were the Nganga” (the 
shades of the dead). 

With many who now arrived, Governor 
Stirling, as he now became, found a difficult 
problem. Some had left England who—to use 
his own words—‘“ should never have done so! ” 
Accustomed to being attended by servants, 
never having known themselves to fetch and 
carry, they were quite unable to fit themselves 
to primitive conditions. The classic example 
was a Mr. George Dunnage, who arrived in the 
ship Gilmore in December 1829, with such an 
assemblage of portable property, including 
carpets and a pianoforte, as to entitle him to 
40,000 acres. He had, however, omitted to 
bring along a prefabricated dwelling; and, as 
everybody capable of building him a residence 


was too busy about his own affairs, his property 
lay on the beach until in despair he chartered 
space on an outgoing ship and sailed away, 
without once seeing the vast estate to which he 
was entitled. 

At the other end of the scale were idle 
fellows whom Stirling described as “‘ seemingly 
the scouring of English work-houses,” which 
many of them really were. With the “ Swan 
River fever” raging, many British parishes 
sought to relieve their work-houses of able- 
bodied loafers by forcing them to sign inden- 
tures with some person of means about to 
migrate to the Swan. During the long voyage 
the indentured servant did nothing but eat and 
sleep. Arrived at Fremantle, he was apt to 
continue on the same course, his master being 
obliged to feed him. 

Midway between these extremes there stood 
a body of men, willing and anxious to do what- 
ever would establish them on their own land. 
And here arose a curious difficulty. Draught 
animals were notably absent from the Swan 
River during the first two years; and, in any 
case, the hundreds of square miles of heavy 
loose sand would have made wheeled traffic 
difficult. But, as Governor Stirling pointed out, 
there was the river, with its deep water, yet 
with ample shallows. Deal planking had arrived 
with some of the ship’s cargoes. With such 
timber, and with “ knees ” and “ ribs ” readily 
found on the trees of the surrounding forest, a 
man handy with tools might build a flat- 
bottomed boat, in which he could pole his 
goods and his family as far up the river as he 
desired. So this primitive wilderness of not- 
long-ago saw the strange spectacle of dozens of 
men, some of whom never before in a sedentary 
life had handled a saw or even a hammer, 
building boats. And the long cruise up the 
beautiful river, its shallows an immense 
aquarium, had, for the children at least, some 
of the charm of a holiday excursion. For days 
the party might thus voyage, landing at 
intervals to light a fire and cook a meal, or at 
night to sleep. There was no danger, cither 
from wild beasts or from the blacks. 

Arrived at his land grant, many miles up 
one of the three rivers, the settler found a 
wilderness, thickly wooded, and entirely un- 
touched, where his first labour would be to 
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* The Bushman, or Life in a New 


“ The settler found a wilderness, thickly wooded, where his first latour would be to clear a space with 


the axe, and plan the building of a home.” 


clear a space with the axe, and plan the building 
of a home. To the man able with the axe and 
the hammer, this would present little difficulty. 
From his forest he could obtain timber well 
fitted for the uprights and rafters. From the 
river bank he could, in most places, gather tall 
rushes suitable for thatch, or avail himself of 
one of the “living fossils” with which his 
Jand would be liberally sprinkled. This, the 
Xanthorrhoea, a member of the family of Palm- 
lilies, sprouted from its crown a vast mop of 
rushes, which gave to it its common name of 
Grass Tree. Easily gathered, these rushes made 
excellent thatch. From the Grass Tree could 
be obtained an excellent substitute for the 
carpenter’s lath. During its flowering season, 
this Palm-lily, from the centre of its grass mop, 
shoots up a six-foot stem, much the breadth of 
a large man’s thumb. When dry, these flower 
stalks have considerable strength and were 
often used in the place of laths. 

This idyllic picture, however, for a time 
became clouded. There was the matter of seed 
time and sowing. Every freshly arrived agri- 


An Australian bivouac in the 1840's 


culturist knew that these were the Antipodes, 
with the seasons in reverse. The catch was that, 
although the seasons were in reverse, the 
months for the various land operations were 
the same. In the Old Country, wheat was 
sown during the spring, the months of March 
and April, grew through the summer, and was 
reaped in autumn, September, October. In 
this new land, seed needed to be sown in 
autumn, March and April, so that it grew dur- 
ing the short rainy winter, ripened during the 
spring, September and October, and was taken 
off at the first of summer. A year’s crop failure 
taught the lesson. But that year meant a 
shortage of flour and of bread. 

With vegetables a different lesson was 
learned. Along the wide river flats lay soil as 
fertile as that of the Nile. But, like the Nile, 
these rivers were subject to winter floods. 
Thus, vegetable seeds and seedlings planted 
during the autumn invariably rotted beneath 
flood waters. Yet when floods subsided, on the 
approach of spring, vegetables planted grew to 
a size that exceeded anything seen in Great 
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They thought that the strange men who came ashore in the “ little islands’ were the Nganga—the 
white shades of the dead; atorigines spearing kangaroo, from an illustration of the 1840's 


Britain. After much stringency and hardship 
during the first two years, these lessons were 
learned, and trim wheat fields and luscious 
vegetable gardens began to dot the landscape. 

Two years, however, is a considerable time 
when accompanied by a shortage of food. The 
civil staff and the military suffered not at all; 
for they, with their wives and children, drew 
rations from the Government Stores. But the 
poorer folk suffered considerably. In a land 
where not one native plant seemed to offer food, 
they learned from the aborigines the secret of 
the Grass Tree—its hidden farinaceous store. 
In the crown of this strange tree lies a not- 
large mass, compact, tender, from which the 
vast mop of rushes sprouts. Somewhat re- 
sembling the “ meat ” of the coconut, it might 
be boiled as a vegetable, or eaten as it was, 
chopped from the tree. On the wide top of Mt. 
Eliza, today a public park, a few grass trees are 
to be found rising more than a foot tall. 
Reckoned to be one of the world’s slowest 
growers, its rate being estimated at one foot in 
a hundred years, these lowly palm-lilies are the 


seedling successors to the tall trees, destroyed 
in their thousands by the hungry poor of 
the first two years of the Swan River Settle- 
ment. 

There was a scarcity also of fresh beef and 
mutton; for the pastures, in spring so lushly 
inviting, held a deadly menace. Sheep were 
brought in fair number from both the Cape and 
from Tasmania. But a flock, turned out to 
graze overnight, might in the morning be 
found with two-thirds of their number dead. 
Oxen and horses perished in the same mys- 
terious way. Only by intense research did the 
botanist, James Drummond, discover that this 
was due to poisonous plants, of which eleven 
kinds are now listed. Perhaps a more puzzling 
point was that many plants were toxic only 
during a portion of their lives. 

Faced with the difficulties and hardships 
incidental to the establishment of a new settle- 
ment, far from the other civilized portions of the 
earth, many, who had arrived tensely afflicted 
with the “‘ Swan River fever,”’ abandoned their 
project and sailed away. But a sturdy band, 











not quite numbering two thousand, remained. initialled, as it were, the site of a village, rises a 
For their children they won a glorious heritage, _fine city of close to half a million people, with 
in a land where, to quote an eminent American many splendid buildings, where poverty is un- 
of the last century, “ Good health is catching known and slums do not exist, and in which 
instead of disease.” Today, where one hundred much of the natural teauty that so pleased 
and thirty years ago the hands of a woman Captain Stirling has been preserved. 
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From: James Backhouse, ‘A Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies,” 1843 
The Xanthorrhoea, or Grass Tree, which provided laths and rushes for 
houses, and a farinaceous substance to eat 
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The 
Discovery 


of 
Angkor 


For nearly a hundred years, travellers 
and archaeologists have been investigating 
the mysterious ruins of Angkor. 
Today much of the mystery has been 
dispelled; but these relics of a 
vanished civilization still preserve their 
beauty and dignity. 


By 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN 
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Angkor Wat, built during the first half of the twelfth 
century: the towers and part of the outer gallery seen 


HE PLACE IS ANGKOR THOM, capital of the 

Khmer empire. The year, 1296. The 

wide street leading eastwards from the 
Royal Palace to the Gate of Victory is thronged 
with an expectant crowd, for word has passed 
that the King is coming. In the shadow of a 
building a Chinese gentleman, silent, dignified, 
observant, stands watching the scene. The 
street is lined with wooden thatch-roofed shops. 
At intervals an imposing gateway, and the gleam 
of yellow tiles behind a wall, mark the house of 
an aristocrat or high official. Some distance to 
the west, the road opens out into a great square. 
Beyond it lie the golden roofs and gates of the 
Palace, and, rising far above them, the pyramid 
of the Phimeanakas lying within the precincts. 
To the south of it Chou Ta-kuan can see the 
topmost stories of an even larger pyramid, 
the Baphuon; while, still farther to the left, the 
fifty stone towers of the Bayon rise up over the 
roofs of the city, their innumerable huge faces 
seeming to smile in the noonday sun. 


from across the moat 


Suddenly there is a stir along the street, and 
a battalion of infantry comes marching down 
from the square in close order, armed with lance 
and shield, followed immediately by a corps of 
standard-bearers accompanied by massed bands 
and, after the musicians, by a host of palace 
girls, five hundred of them, clad in flowered 
sarongs, their black hair adorned with flowers, 
each holding in her hand a burning candle. 
Behind them, more girls bear the royal ritual 
vessels of gold and silver. Then yet another 
squadron of girls—these tall Amazons, armed 
with lances, form the private guard of the inner 
apartments of the palace. 

Now the clatter of hundreds of wheels on the 
rough paved road becomes deafening. In 
jostling goat-carts and chariots, ornamented 
with gold, ride the minor officials. Then a pro- 
cession of elephants appear, carrying ministers 
and princes, preceded by innumerable red 
umbrellas denoting their high office. Next, 
riding in palanquins or carriages, on horse- 
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The Bakong, the largest shrine of the Roluos group, 
showing the magnificent central tower of the classical 


period of Angkor Wat 


back or en elephants, emerge the royal wives 
and concubines, succeeded by more chariots 
and cavalry. Twenty huge white umbrellas, 
embroidered with gold and with gold handles, 
wave in confusion overhead. Then, as Chou 
Ta-kuan watches, the spectators throw them- 
selves upon their knees before the largest ele- 
phant of all. Its tusks are sheathed in gold, and 
on its back stands the young king Indravarman 
III, holding in his right hand the golden sword 
of state. Hundreds of foreheads strike the 
ground; and through the prostrate crowd stride 
royal lictors. If a man should look up at the 
sovereign, he is immediately arrested and 
dragged away. 





Since the Chinese visitor recorded his im- 
pression, more than six hundred and fifty years 
have passed; but so deeply do the ruins of 
Angkor work upon the modern imagination, 
that the light shed by two generations of French 
scholars and archaeologists has not entirely dis- 
pelled the surrounding cloud of mystery. The 
growth of Khmer civilization has now been 
charted. We know the succession of Angkor’s 
kings, her victories and defeats, the story of 
her architecture and sculpture, and even, thanks 
to Chou Ta-kuan, the member of a Chinese 
diplomatic mission—it is always to the Chinese 
that we must turn for information on early 
South-east Asia—something of her customs 
and daily life. Yet the cloud has never quite 
lifted; and there are still those who continue to 
cling to the belief that it was the creation of a 
mysterious people who emerged from the 
forest, erected these vast monuments for some 
unfathomable reasons of their own, and then 
vanished without a trace. The note of mystery, 
first struck by Pierre Loti in 1901, has been 
echoed by long series of European writers and 
travellers. As late as 1939, after nearly forty 
years of excavation, restoration and research, 
another Frenchman, Henry Biabaud, could 
still maintain that nothing was known of the 
history, religion or philosophy of the Khmers. 

Such affected ignorance has little historical 
excuse. Khmer civilization, we know, flourished 
from the early ninth until the fifteenth century, 
when Siamese invasions swept over Angkor, 
and the whole structure collapsed, leaving only 
the monuments and the Khmer people them- 
selves, who returned, exhausted and thankful, 
to the fields and villages from which they had 
come. Once the ruler had been deposed and the 
all-consuming cult of the Devaraja, the God- 
King, had been replaced by the gentler tenets of 
the Buddhism of the Lesser Vehicle, there was 
no force to keep the service of the shrines alive. 
In 1432, after a seven-month siege, during 
which the King died and several ministers went 
over to the enemy, the Siamese captured and 
sacked the capital; and thousands of prisoners 
and hundreds of cartloads of loot took the road 
westward to Siam. The palace was burned to 
the ground, and today nothing remains of it but 
a thick layer of ash, which serves the archaeo- 
logists as a convenient stratum for dating the 





Chinese porcelain that has been found in great 
quantities beneath it. ‘Fhe remnants of the 
aristocracy fled to distant provinces; while the 
Crown Prince, who had survived the holocaust, 
had himself crowned and tried to rule in 
Angkor Thom, but, finding the ruined city un- 
tenable, moved his court to the eastern side of 
the Mekong. The peasants drifted back to the 
villages ; houses caught fire and were not rebuilt, 
or their timbers and thatched roofs fell in. Soon 
the deserted streets were choked with weeds; 
and the peasants living in the surrounding 
countryside began to forget their ancestral past. 
When Henri Mouhot, exploring the ruins in 
the mid-nineteenth century, asked them who 
had built Angkor Wat, they would always give 
one of these answers: “ It is the work of Prah- 
Eun, the King of the Angels,” they would say. 
“It is the work of the Giants ”’; “‘ It was built 
by the Leper King”; or, simply, “ It made 
itself.” 

Throughout the long period during which 
Khmer civilization was forgotten, only Angkor 
Wat survived. For the Siamese conquerors it 
became a place of pilgrimage; and after a 
fashion they preserved the fabric, stocking it 
with second-rate Buddha images in the deca- 
dent Ayuthya style. It has remained a Buddhist 
shrine ever since. Today a Siamese monastery 
stands in the great enclosure; and the saffron 
robes of its monks make a brilliant dash of 
colour against the background of its cold, grey 
stones. But the city and all the other shrines 
fell into complete ruin. Nothing was heard of 
them for over a hundred years. Then, in 1570, 
two Portuguese Dominican missionaries, travel- 
ling through Cambodia, came upon the ruins, 
to which they devoted a brief paragraph in their 
report, published by Gabriel Quiroga de San 
Antonio in 1604. They speak of a marvellous 
city with strong walls, sculptures and many 
carved inscriptions. “‘ The houses are of stone, 
very fine ”—they probably mean the temples— 
“set along roads in very orderly fashion, and 
the masonry of these houses, porticoes and 
courtyards, halls and rooms, appear to be 
Roman.” Other Catholic missionaries were to 
pass that way, but they scarcely noticed the 
ruins. 

In 1850, however, an Abbé Bouillevaux 
saw the shrines; but he dismissed them with 


A portico at Ta Prohm, which lies to the east of Angkor 
Thom and dates from the same epoch 
Photo: Pawl Popper 
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contempt as “ pagan temples, the work of 
idolators””"—a judgment he was bitterly to 
regret. During the next ten years, other 
Westerners visited the site; and, although some 
of their reports were wildly inaccurate, that of 
Dr. S. R. House, an American missionary, was 
vivid and informative. His account would cer- 
tainly have caught the public imagination had 
it not been for the tragic, and widely publicized, 
journey of Henri Mouhot, who reached Angkor 
in 1861. Mouhot died in the jungle some 
months after writing the account of his dis- 
coveries; but, as soon as his brother published 
his journal, with its remarkably accurate en- 
gravings, he was hailed as the discoverer of 
Angkor. This was too much for Bouillevaux; 
and, several years later, he produced a book, 
L’ Annam et leCambodge, in which he announced 
that in a previous work, now unfortunately out 
of print, he had already given a description of 
the ruins. “ Angkor (he declared) was not dis- 
covered by Mouhot. . . . He saw it with several 
others—in particular, after ME!” The earlier 
book, from which he wisely decided not to 














quote, has never been discovered. Indeed, it 
had never existed. 

Henri Mouhot was an interesting man. At 
the age of eighteen he had gone to Russia as a 
teacher of French and Greek, and soon picked 
up Russian and Polish—as he was later to 
become fluent in Siamese and Cambodian. He 
was a naturalist, an artist and a pioneer photo- 
grapher who carried the clumsy paraphernalia 
of the wet-plate process, recently invented by 
Daguerre, all over Europe, photographing 
works of art in museums and galleries. He and 
his brother later moved to their mother’s native 
England, where they both married sisters of 
Mungo Park, the great explorer of Africa. 
Finally, Mouhot settled, as he thought for life, 
in the island of Jersey, to devote himself to 
conchology and ornithology. Then, one day, 
an English book on Siam fell into his hands; 
and, from that moment, Mouhot wanted but 
one thing—to travel in the Far East. Having 
vainly appealed to France for help, he turned to 
Britain, and soon secured the financial backing 
of the Geographical and Zoological Societies 
of London. He left Europe for Bangkok in 
April 1858. For two years he wandered through 
Siam and Cambodia, collecting zoological speci- 
mens and taking copious notes on the flora and 
fauna, on the people and archaeological remains, 
but describing his own achievement, the lone- 
liness and hardship, hardly at all. On October 
15th, 1861, he had reached the border of Laos, 
and directed his steps northwards towards 
Luang Prabang on the first stage of his pro- 
jected journey into China. Four days later, his 
diary contains the brief and ominous entry 
“ attacked by fever.”” Then, no word for ten 
days; until, on the 29th, scrawled in a feeble 
hand, came a last desolate appeal, “‘ Have mercy 
on me, O my God...” He died on November 
1oth. His diaries and notes were brought down 
to Bangkok, with great difficulty, by his two 
devoted Chinese servants. 

At Angkor, Mouhot was overwhelmed by 
the spectacle of the ruins, most of all by Angkor 
Wat itself. But he made no claim to having dis- 
covered the city; indeed, with characteristic 
modesty he acknowledges his debt to “ the 
excellent missionary of Battambong, the Abbé 
Silvestre, who . . . accompanied me everywhere, 
guided me through the thick forest . . . and by 


whose assistance I was enabled to accomplish 
so much in a limited time.” Mouhot spent 
three weeks writing, measuring, sketching. He 
records the essential dimensions of Angkor 
Wat, counts the columns (1532 in all), describes 
the reliefs, deplores the fact that no one can 
decipher the many inscriptions. He thought 
that Angkor Wat was a Buddhist shrine, as 
indeed it was in his time and still is today, and 
notes quite rightly that neither it nor any of 
the other shrines was intended for human 
habitation. From Angkor Wat he passed to 
Phnom Bakheng, that great temple set on a hill; 
to Ta Prohm, most deeply buried of all; to the 
Bayon, whose great impassively smiling faces 
gazed out through the branches of the trees 
from the very heart of Angkor Thom. But to 
the question, when were these great monuments 
built ? he had no answer, although he suggested 
that the latest of them must be at least two 
thousand years old. 

Mouhot was a cautious investigator, content 
merely to record and to describe. “‘ My desire,” 
he wrote on the eve of departure, “is not to 
impose my opinions on anyone, but simply to 
disclose the existence of these gigantic monu- 
ments; to collect all the facts and traditions 
possible. . . . I doubt not that others will follow 
in my footsteps, and . . . will gather an abundant 
harvest where I have but cleared the ground.” 
Mouhot’s prophecy was, in time, to be amply 
fulfilled, although serious archaeological work 
at Angkor could not begin until after 1907, when 
Siam restored to Cambodia the provinces in 
which the ruins stand. But, in the meantime, 
his journals and drawings published by his 
brother in 1864 had fired the imagination of 
many explorers, scholars and adventurers. The 
first was Dr. Bastian, a German, who in that 
same year travelled from Bangkok to Angkor by 
bullock-cart. Then came British and French 
travellers. In 1866 the French Government 
woke up to the importance of Angkor; and a 
full-scale expedition was sent out under Douart 
de Lagrée. Like Mouhot, Lagrée died in the 
midst of his work; but his reports, with the 
wonderful drawings and restorations of Charles 
Delaporte, were published by Francis Garnier 
in his Voyage d’Exploration en Indo-Chine in 
1878. Later Delaporte returned on a second 
expedition, collected quantities of Khmer 
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Cooking fish: scene of Khmer domestic life, sculptured on the walls of the Bayon. After the collapse 


of the empire in the fifteenth century, “‘ the Khmer people . 


. returned, exhausted and thankful, 


to the fields and villages from which they had come” 


sculpture and brought it back with enormous 
difficulty to Paris, where after years of neglect, 
the hundred and twenty huge packing cases 
found a home in the Trocadéro. When that 
landmark was pulled down in the thirties, the 
collection was transferred to the Musée Guimet. 

By the end of the century, a mass of miscel- 
laneous information had been collected. Ap- 
preciating that it had to be co-ordinated and a 
more systematic programme of excavation and 
research drawn up, three members of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres—the 
great Sanskritist, Auguste Barth, with Emile 
Sénart and Michel Bréal—proposed the estab- 
lishment of a permanent archaeological mission 
in Indo-China. The Mission was formally in- 
augurated in December 1898. Two years later, 
it changed its name to the Ecole Francaise 
d’Extréme-Orient; and Louis Finot was ap- 
pointed its first director with his headquarters 
in Hanoi. On the voyage out to Saigon, Finot, 
already famous as a Buddhist scholar and 


Sanskrit philologist, made the acquaintance of 
a French officer of the Marines, Lunet de 
Lajonquiére, who had made several journeys 


through Cambodia. Finot’s scholarship and 
Lajonquiére’s jungle experience contributed to 
produce a fruitful partnership, and soon the 
latter was exploring once more, this time in the ~ 
service of the Ecole Francaise, locating and list- 
ing monuments in the jungle of Cambodia. 
Within six months he had plotted 290 ancient 
buildings and recorded 111 inscriptions, most 
of which were hitherto unknown. 

In 1908, shortly after the restoration of the 
lost provinces, Finot appointed Jean Commaille 
as Conservateur of the ruins, with his head- 
quarters at Siemreap. Commaille’s task was a 
formidable one; not only to keep the jungle 
from further encroachment—a task that even 
today, during the rainy season, still occupies a 
small army of men—but to drive it back, rescue 
the monuments and attempt to shore up their 
tottering walls and towers. With the exception 
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Angkor Thom, one of the smiling heads of the Bayon, 
representations of Lokesvara, or Avalokitesvara, the 
* Looking-down Lord,” as it was before the work of 


clearing began 


of Angkor Wat itself—sadly dilapidated but not 
destroyed—nearly all the great shrines were in 
ruins. The Khmer builders had little notion of 
stone bonding; and, as foundations had settled 
into the soft sandy soil, the great towers had 
split open until their loosened stones tumbled 
in confused heaps to the ground. Even when 
the jungle was cleared away, often nothing 
remained to suggest that a building had ever 
stood there but a great heap of blocks, like the 
debris of some nursery castle swept to the floor 
by a child’s careless hand. 

For three years Commaille laboured at 
Angkor Wat, living on the site in a bamboo hut, 
aided only by a gang of peasants, acting as 
mason, carpenter, foreman and architect. We 
can form some idea of what he endured from 
Parmentier’s description of his own hardships 
while he was surveying the ruins of Champa at 
about the same time. During the dry season, 
apart from the heat, the danger of bandits and 
the loneliness, it must have been endurable; 
but, when the rains came in the summer months 


it was indescribably unpleasant. Rivers over- 
flowed and flooded the site; roads became 
impassable; and excavations filled up with 
water and sewage. For days on end, Parmentier 
would sit in his mat shelter plagued by mos- 
quitoes, the floor a pool of mud—until a par- 
ticularly heavy cloudburst brought down the 
rain-sodden roof. 

The tourist who today, arriving by plane 
from Bangkok or Saigon, rides comfortably 
round the petit circuit in the Grand Hotel bus 
while a guide points out the monuments, 
would find it hard to imagine what these early 
archaeologists endured. One day, when I was 
driving back from the Bayon to his office with 
Jean Laur, the present Conservateur, in his 
jeep, we suddenly turned off the main road 
into a winding lane that ran between tall trees. 
After some minutes Laur stopped the jeep and 
switched off the engine. For a while we sat 
silent, listening to the chatter of the birds and 
monkeys in the branches over our heads. Laur 
then told me that this was the spot where 
Commaille, driving his bullock cart back to 
camp one evening in 1916, carrying a month’s 
pay for his workers, was ambushed and 
murdered by bandits. One is never far from 
death in this city of tombs. Of the men who 
have worked there, Commaille was assassinated ; 
General de Béylie drowned in the rapids of 
Laos; Trouvé, one of his successors, com- 
mitted suicide: Groslier, founder of the 
museum in Phnom-penh, died at the hand of 
the Japanese. Laur told me that, within a 
month of his arrival, a workman had fallen 
thirty feet on the Baphoun and been killed, 
that another had been stabbed, and that he 
had come upon the body of a third hanging in 
the dark corridors of the Bayon. 

From Angkor Wat, Commaille turned to 
the city of Angkor Thom. But he found no 
“city” in our sense of the word—rather an 
impenetrable jungle, clamped within its four- 
square moat and concealing in its depths the 
ruins of many of the most important monu- 
ments. First he cut tracks through it on the 
lines of the gateways, and so was able to correct 
Lajonquiére’s very inaccurate siting of the 
Bayon at the centre. He and his colleague 
Mecquenem cleared the terrace of the royal 
palace with its frieze, three hundred yards long, 





of life-size elephants in relief; and Mecquenem 
discovered the curious double-sculptured wall 
below the terrace on which stands the statue of 
the Leper King—as the local people have for 
centuries called this seated figure on account of 
its curiously mottled sandstone. 

The Bayon presented a more formidable 
challenge than Angkor Wat. Here the jungle 
had completely taken hold. Those of its fifty 
towers that still stood were so carelessly bonded 
that they were riven with deep cracks. More- 
over, Commaille found the ground plan almost 
impossible to determine: it subsequently 
proved to be the result of several changes of 
intention in the course of building. Under the 
central tower he discovered a wide shaft, 
plunging down vertically into the ground. Not 
suspecting what lay at the bottom of it, he had 
it cemented over. He believed that the two 
hundred faces, looking out over the city in the 
four cardinal directions, were those of Brahma, 
the supreme diety in the Hindu pantheon. Later 
writers thought that it was Siva. Now it is 
known that this mysteriously smiling face is 
that of Lokesvara, or Avalokitesvara, the 
“‘ Looking-down Lord,” the original Indian 
male form of that same “Goddess of Mercy” 
whose delicate image in white porcelain graces 
so many European shelves. 

From the Bayon, Commaille turned to the 
site of the Royal Palace, half a mile to the north- 
west. There a different problem awaited him; 
for the palace itself no longer existed. Of that 
great building, with its endless pavilions and 
galleries, of which the thirteenth-century 
Chinese traveller Chou Ta-kuan caught a 
tantalizing glimpse through the “ window ” of 
the royal audience chamber, nothing remained. 
Like all the other dwellings in the city, it had 
been built of wood, and what had not been 
destroyed in the sack of Angkor Thom in 1432 
had long since rotted away or been carried off 
by the peasants. Commaille cleared the jungle, 
found the remains of the surrounding walls, 
traced the platforms on which some of the 
buildings had stood and excavated several of 
the tanks. But not for another forty years was 
the modern technique of scientific stratification 
brought to bear on the site of the palace, to 
reveal some of its secrets. It was while working 
on the restoration of another great sanctuary in 


the city, the pyramid temple of the Baphuon— 
Chou Ta-kuan’s “tower of copper ”—that 
Commaille met his end. 

Within a year of Commaille’s death, Henri 
Marchal had been appointed his successor, to 
whom, more than to any other man, the wonder- 
ful condition of the monument today is due. 
Commaille had carried out a great task. He had 
cleared most of the monuments and fixed their 
exact position, had made paths and tracks 
through the jungle, and accomplished a great 
deal of provisional restoration. Marchal, how- 
ever, brought the mind of a qualified architect 
to bear on the problem. He saw that clearing 
and propping were not enough. Instead of 
wooden posts and tie-beams, he used rein- 
forced concrete, with such success that he left 
many of the buildings stronger than they had 
ever been in the days of their glory. At about 
this time, the French colonial government 
woke up to the possibilities of Angkor as a 
tourist centre; and in 1917 the funds allotted 
to Marchal for the work at Angkor were 
increased. He was now continuing Com- 
maille’s work on the Baphuon; in 1919 he res- 
tored Prah Palilay; in 1919, the Thomannon, 
and was again working in the royal palace; in 
1920 he turned his attention to the Gate of 
Victory on the eastern side of Angkor Thom; 
where, by probing in the mud at the bottom of 
the moat into which they had fallen, he was 
able to locate the stones of the great Naga rail- 
ings, and to hoist them back into place. 

Slowly, year by year, the work proceeded. 
Marchal had teams working on several monu- 
ments at the same time. In 1921, for instance, 
the Naga railings of the Gate of Victory were 
completed, Takeo and Banteai Kdei cleared, 
and Neak Pean, that strange sculptured tower 
rising out of a cruciform pool, was revealed in 
all its beauty. In 1924 he returned to work on 
the site of the Palace, and dredged a branch of 
the Siemreap River, so that the water once 
more flowed into the moat of Angkor Thom. 
Two years later, he was able to introduce strin- 
gent regulations to prevent the indiscriminate 
theft of sculpture that had been going on un- 
checked for years. In 1930, there occurred an 
event that was to have far-reaching consequences 
for the work at Angkor. Marchal visited Java, 
where the Dutch were restoring the great 





monuments of Prambanan and Borobudur by a 
new technique, invented by Greek archaeo- 
logists and first successfully used on the 
Acropolis. This technique, called anastylosis, 
involved the complete dismantling of a build- 
ing, stone by stone, and then rebuilding it. 

For his first essay in anastylosis, Marchal 
wisely chose the exquisite temple of Banteai 
Srei, partly because it was on a miniature scale, 
partly because its rich surface decoration made 
jt easier to match and replace fallen stones. The 
first stage in the process was to gather, sort and 
match the stones that had already fallen from 
the upper part of the shrines, and reassemble 
them on the ground stage by stage, in their 
original positions. Then, one by one, the stones 
of the lower stories still in the site were mea- 
sured, numbered, photographed, lifted down 
and rearranged in such a way that the four sides 
of a shrine were laid out flat on the ground. 
When the whole shrine had been dismantled, 
the foundations were strengthened with rein- 
forced concrete, after which, stone by stone, 
the building was reconstructed. But Marchal 
found that what seemed so easy in Java was 
quite otherwise in Cambodia. The Javanese 
shrines were built entirely in stone; the Khmer 
builders constructed first in brick and stucco, 
then in brick and stone; and only in the third 
stage did they employ stone exclusively. More- 
over, their technique was atrocious. Often 
there is no bonding, and vertical cracks plumb 
a wall from coping to plinth; stone, treated as 
though it were wood, is placed under great 
tension, as in those long thin architraves which, 
running along above square monolithic columns, 
support the immense weight of a rude corbelled 
vault, whose thrusts were once resisted by 
wooden tie-beams that have long since rotted 
away. 

Again, the plan of a shrine was often so 
complex and congested that the fallen stones 
were heaped in its ruined courtyards in utter 
confusion. Moreover, the Dutch had a highly- 
trained corps of regular workers whereas, apart 
from a handful of experienced foremen, 
Marchal’s corps consisted of coolies and farm- 
hands who frequently downed tools and went 
home. These labourers, nevertheless, were the 
direct descendants of the very men who had 
built the temples; and, as one watches them to- 


day bearing the stones on their shoulders, 
clambering over the rickety scaffolding, en- 
couraging each with a rhythmic chant, one 
might be watching the slaves of King Jayavar- 
man VII, heaping stone on stone to create yet 
another shrine for that insatiable monarch. 

Marchal devoted three years to the recon- 
struction of Banteai Srei by anastylosis. Today 
it lies in its jungle bed, perfect as on the day of 
its dedication, while the sunlight plays over its 
warm sandstone towers, picking out carvings of 
exquisite precision and delicacy, whose curling 
tracery echoes that of the jungle vines around it. 
Within its tiny compass, Bantaei Srei seems to 
concentrate all of the dignity, the subtlety and 
the grace of the finest Khmer architecture. At 
about this time Marchal took on a young assist- 
ant who was soon to make his mark on Angkor. 
George Trouvé lived up to his name. His first 
find was the important pyramid temple of Ak 
Yom, centre of Amarendrapura, one of the 
earliest Khmer capitals, which lay ten miles to 
the west of Angkor. With the shift of the 
capital to Angkor Thom, Amarendrapura had 
decayed and died. Two centuries later, half of 
the site was drowned under the West Baray, 
that huge artificial lake which a Khmer king 
had dug as part of his great irrigation schemes. 
Ak Yom was completely engulfed in the dyke 
thrown up round the lake; and, in order to free 
it, Trouvé had literally to blast the embank- 
ment away with dynamite. 

By this time, the Conservation Department 
had expanded to the point where work could be 
carried on at several places simultaneously. In 
1933, for example, Marchal and Trouvé were 
continuing the anastylosis on Prah Khan begun 
the year before, and were engaged at Pré Rup 
and on the towers of the Bayon. Ak Yom was 
being cleared, and Marchal was putting the 
finishing touches to his jeweller’s work at Banteai 
Srei. In excavating Ak Yom, Trouvé had 
revealed a deep shaft running down from the 
upper platform to ground level. Plumbing its 
depths, he found the foundation deposit: two 
leaves of beaten gold engraved with figures of 
elephants. Naturally he began to wonder 
whether such shafts might not be an essential 
feature of Khmer shrines; and he recalled the 
well under the Bayon, which Commaille had 
sealed twenty years before. He had it opened 





and sent down workmen to explore. They 
found nothing but broken stone; but as the 
fragments came up, piece by piece, Trouvé was 
able gradually to reconstruct the colossal 
buddha seated on a Naga, fifteen feet high, 
which had once stood in the central shrine of 
the Bayon. In the following year, profiting 
from his experience at Ak Yom and the Bayon, 
he made his most dramatic discovery, when, 
from a chamber 126 feet below the central 
shrine of Angkor Wat, he brought up a laterite 
slab with a central recess which contained two 
pieces of crystal and two leaves of gold. This 
year, too, saw the first of the important aerial 
surveys, instituted by Victor Goloubew. 
Goloubew, a Russian who had made his 
home in France, was a scholar in his own right. 
He had long maintained that the first city of 
Yasodharapura, founded by Yasovarman I in 
890, had centred round the great shrine 
Phnom Bakheng, which crowns the only natural 
hill in the neighbourhood. Other scholars had 
claimed that honour for the Bayon, which they 
consequently dated in the tenth century; its 
very imperfections, they argued, were proof of 
its early date. Moreover, they held that as 
Jayavarman II, the founder of the Khmer 
empire, had returned from Java indoctrinated 
with Mahayana Buddhist ideals; and, as the 
Bayon had been a Buddhist shrine, it must have 
been the central cult-temple of his city. By 
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1928, however, Stern and Coedés had proved 
that the Bayon was, in fact, one of the last of 
the Khmer monuments. But it was Goloubew 


Divine being from Banteai Srei: “ within its tiny 

compass, Banteai Srei seems to concentrate all the 

dignity, the subtlety and the grace of the finest Khmer 
architecture” 


who, from the air, first traced the moat and 
encircling walls of the first Yasodharapura, 
following the line that, he had predicted from 
the position of Phnom Bakheng and other ruins. 
The city, in fact, turned out to be of enormous 
size, nearly twice as big as the later Yasod- 
harapura at Angkor Thom—so big, in fact, 
that the huge complex of Angkor Wat, with its 
enclosing moat, fits comfortably into one corner 
of it. It is unlikely, however, that the city was 
ever heavily built up. Most probably, apart 
from the cult temple, the palace and principal 
buildings at the centre, it consisted largely of 
hamlets, farms and ricefields. For to the 
Khmers the city was not a matter of streets and 
houses; it was a diagram of heaven laid out on 
earth, a symbol both of the boundless universe 


and the boundless power of the ruler. Its 
dimensions were cosmic: they bore no relation 
to the needs of the people, or to the size and 
resources of the kingdom. Here, indeed, lay 
the seeds of Angkor’s eventual destruction. 
The middle thirties were the halcyon years. 


of the Ecole Francaise. In 1934 Trouvé was 
clearing Prah Ko and Pré Rup, two large 
pyramids crowned by towers, and made his 
sensational discovery of the foundation deposit 
under Angkor Wat. In the following year 
Parmentier retired, and Trouvé took full 
charge at Angkor. He at once started work on 
the shrines near the modern village of Roluos, 








ten miles southeast of Siemreap. This so- 
called “ Roluos Group ” of temples is almost 
all that survives of Hariharalaya, the first 
Khmer capital founded by Jayavarman II in 
802. Trouvé had scarcely begun when his un- 
timely death robbed the School of one of its 
most brilliant workers. Marchal at once stepped 
back into the breach until a new conservateur, 
Maurice Glaize, could be appointed. Glaize 
took up the work where Trouvé had left it. 
From the heap of rubble crowning the pyramid 
of the Bakong, the largest shrine in the Roluos 
group, he reconstructed a magnificent later 
tower of the classical period of Angkor Wat. 
He restored Banteai Samré, “a miniature 
Angkor Wat,” Neak Pean and the Thommanon 
by anastylosis, tackled the huge spreading 
jungle-covered complex of Prah Khan, and 
continued the restoration of the gates of 
Angkor Thom which Marchal had started. 
Glaize worked for ten years at Angkor— 
many of them lean and dangerous years. In 
1940, when France was on her knees, Thailand 
threatened war to recover the provinces lost in 
1908. There was some fighting; and by the end 
of 1941 Japan had occupied Indo-China, cut 
off the missing provinces (which contained 


some of the outlying ruins) and presented them 
to Siam. But Siam’s triumph was short-lived; 
for, immediately after the war, the Allies took 
away her spoils and gave them back to Cam- 


bodia. Glaize struggled on through the dark 
war years; and scarcely had work been resumed 
in 1946 when bands of “rebels” attacked 
Siemreap. In that year Glaize retired. His 
successor Legisquet looked on helplessly while 
the bandits—for they were no more—roamed 
the countryside, making work on all but the 
nearest shrines impossible. Maintenance on the 
ruins, and what might be called “jungle 
control,” had broken down, and the galleries 
of Angkor Wat itself were collapsing. Legis- 
quet endured it for a year, but finally left. 
Then, for the third time, Henri Marchal, now 
living in retirement in Laos, came down to 
Siemreap and assumed control. He took in 
hand the tottering galleries of Angkor Wat, 
which he bound together with iron reinforce- 
ment and partly roofed with a coffered concrete 
ceiling imitating the original painted wood. He 
reconstructed part of Banteai Kdei, continued 


Glaize’s anastylosis on the Thomannon, and the 
apparently endless task of clearing Prah Khan. 
Marchal remained chief of the Conservation 
long enough to receive the honours heaped on 
him in the celebrations of 1952, before yielding 
the post to Jean Laur, a young architect fresh 
from France. 

Since the disturbances of 1953, the work has 
entered a new, and happier, phase. The Govern- 
ment of Independent Cambodia is taking deep 
interest in the work and, for the first time, con- 
tributing to the cost. Laur’s first year, he told 
me, was a “ ballon d’essat.””’ He seems to have 
proved himself; for since 1955 the programme 
has been much expanded. Laur’s most ambi- 
tious plan, begun in 1956, involved no less 
than the draining of the vast artificial lake, the 
West Baray, and the excavation on its bed of 
the vestiges of the drowned city of Amaren- 
drapura. Now only lack of funds and the wild- 
ness of the country prevent the Ecole Frangaise 
from extending their activities to the very limits 
of Cambodia. Far to the north and north-west 
lie the crumbling remains of shrines as huge as 
Angkor Wat itself—Banteai Chhmar, Beng 
Mealea, and Prah Vihear which crowns a great 
precipice looking out over the frontier into 
Siam. They have all been measured and photo- 
graphed; but it would be extremely difficult to 
restore them, while to maintain them, under 
present conditions, would be impossible. 

Even today Angkor itself is too remote from 
the world to have fallen a victim to com- 
mercialization. The Grand Hotel lies five miles 
from the ruins. There are no turnstiles, no 
postcards. On the other hand, there has been 
none of that ruthless tidying up which has dis- 
figured some of England’s loveliest ruins. The 
visitor may wander where he will. For those 
who wish to see Angkor as Mouhot found it, 
there is Ta Prohm, whose grey towers seem to 
melt and dissolve in the flickering sunlight that 
filters through the leaves, and where small 
almost naked boys come trotting out of the 
forest with their crossbows and stare, and some- 
times smile shyly, at the foreign visitor. The 
only sound is the chattering of the birds and 
monkeys far overhead ; and the forest air is sur- 
prisingly soft and moist. Henri Mouhot, 
could he see Angkor today, would not regret 
that he discovered it. The temples—many no 
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longer to be called ruins, so perfectly have they 
been restored—are enveloped in a profound 
calm. Archaeologists have accomplished their 
work, yet have robbed Angkor of none of that 
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power, beauty and mystery which overwhelmed 
Mouhot, nearly a century ago, when he first 
set eyes on the five great towers of Angkor Wat, 
rising from the forest. 
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OLITICAL ARCHETYPES ARE RARE INDEED. 
Pitemes nature being the mysterious thing 

it is, and events falling out as they do, 
history presents us with very few pure political 
“* Characters ”—using the word in its original 
and Theophbrastean sense of a type of political 
human being whose behaviour is capable of 
being morally described and predicted. Who 
would rashly undertake to explain or delineate 
the psychological intricacies of a Talleyrand, a 
Gladsione, a Lloyd George, a Franklin Roose- 
velt—or, indeed, almost any major public 
figure of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies? As against that, the unswerving in- 
flexibles—that is, outside the courts of sanctity 
—are very few. Lenin, Clemenceau and Lord 
Salisbury—the respective archetypes of the 
Revolutionary, the Patriot and the Conservative 
—are three examples that come easiest to 
mind. Now that the British connection with 
Egypt has been finally dissolved, our interest 
in Evelyn Baring, first Earl of Cromer, centres 


Cromer: 


THE PROCONSUL 


Among the “ unswerving 
inflexibles”’ of modern history, 
Evelyn Baring, first Earl of 
Cromer and “‘ Maker of Modern 
Egypt,” ranks as the archetype of 


the British Proconsul. 


By 
JOHN RAYMOND 


SIR EVELYN BARING, later Lord Cromer; engraving from 
the Illustrated London News 


round the fact that he is pre-eminently the 
archetype of the British Proconsul. 

One has only to examine the other candidates 
for this Olympian and (today) unenviable posi- 
tion to see how they fail by comparison. For 
example, John Buchan, out of personal loyalty 
to his old chief in South Africa, would award 
the prize to Lord Milner. In his autobiography 
(Memory Hold-the-Door, 1940) Buchan tells us 
that Milner “ had a mind remarkable both for 
its scope and its mastery over details—the most 
powerful administrative intelligence, I think, 
which Britain has produced in our day.” If, 
he goes on, “ I may compare him with others, 
he was as infallible as Cromer in detecting the 
centre of gravity in a situation, as brilliant as 
Alfred Beit in bringing order out of tangled 
finances, and he had Curzon’s power of keeping 
a big organization steadily at work. He was no 
fanatic—his intellect was too supreme for that, 
but in the noblest sense of the word he was an 
enthusiast.” All these qualities Cromer— 





Milner’s own chief and imperial mentor— 
possessed in an equal or even higher degree. 
Above all, he possessed the one great quality 
that Buchan does not name and that Milner 
lacked, a quality essential for a British pro- 
consul—the ability to work within the terms of 
the British Constitution. This Milner, because 
of his German background and Prussianized 
upbringing, was ultimately unable to do. 
When his Periclean ambitions ran contrary to 
Parliament and the Parliamentary Opposition, 
his only answer was that the whole system was 
“* antiquated and bad ” and should be changed. 
Milner, as Professor A. P. Thornton in his 
excellent study of British Imperialism has 
pointed out, “never clearly understood just 
how massive were the walls against which he 
elected to beat his brilliant head.” 

Cromer, who began his life as a Liberal with 
radical leanings—when he was a young man, 
Mr. Gladstone himself dissuaded him from a 
career in politics—and finished up as a Rose- 
beryean Whig, understood his countrymen and 
the constitution very well. “ Over-Baring ” 
he may well have been, to Orientals and English 
men alike. Yet, however he might privately 
rage at the lassitude and ignorance of successive 
British Governments, he never over-stepped his 
complicated brief—the oddest, most tortuous 
iron-and-velvet combination any proconsul has 
ever had to wield—as far as Whitehall and 
Downing Street were concerned. Because of 
this, over the years, he won Downing Street’s 
confidence. At a moment of crisis, he once 
telegraphed to Lord Salisbury, then on holiday 
on the Riviera, for instructions. Having 
typically mislaid the key to the Foreign Office 
code-box, the Prime Minister simply replied 
en clair, “Do as you like.” This was the 
measure of the trust and power that Lord 
Cromer, once the first crises of his stewardship 
of Egypt were surmounted, wielded in ever- 
growing measure, for almost a quarter of a 
century. It has been said, with apparent 
paradox but with a deep substantial truth, that 
the late Stanley Baldwin was the architect of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. It is the 
measure of Cromer’s achievement that he 
created the conditions for the movement that 
eventually superseded his patermitas and turned 
the people of the Nile into a nation. 


Evelyn Baring was born on February 6th, 
1841, at Cromer Hall, in Norfolk, the sixth son 
of Henry Baring, M.P., by his second wife, 
Cecilia Anne, daughter of Admiral William 
Windham, of Felbrigg, Norfolk, and sister of 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Windham, the 
famous Crimean and Mutiny hero—one of the 
few enlightened British military men in the bad 
old days of Lord Cardigan and the Duke of 
Cambridge. Baring pére, who died when his 
son was aged seven, inherited the family 
banking acumen. An inveterate gambler, he 
several times broke the Entreprise Générale des 
Jeux at Paris and it was believed that he owned 
his house in Berkeley Square as the result of a 
card debt. Though Evelyn Baring inherited 
his father’s financial wizardry and his taste for 
cards, the real determining influence on his 
early life was that of his remarkable mother. 
Cecilia Windham was one of the great blue- 
stockings of East Anglia—the disciple of an 
even more remarkable woman, Anna Gurney, 
the celebrated Quakeress and anti-slave pro- 
pagandist, who translated the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, studied Hebrew and Russian and 
became the first woman member of the British 
Archaeological Association. (Though totally 
paralysed in the legs from infancy, she visited 
Athens and Argos, and directed life-saving 
operations off. the Norfolk coast by means of 
Manby’s apparatus.) Baring’s mother was an 
enthusiast for the classics. (When Sir William 
Harcourt informed a dinner-party that there 
was no mention of the Druids in Latin litera- 
ture, she contradicted him by quoting Lucan.) 
Though it is said that she sang the poems of 
Anacreon to her children, her method of edu- 
cating her numerous family was drastic. She 
was a believer in studied negligence. As Lord 
Zetland, Cromer’s official and best biographer, 
tells us : 

She threw them into the water, as Lord 
Cromer himself put it in after years, and expected 
them then and there to swim. This process... 
although it involved an imminent risk of drown- 
ing, was so far good, if it did not fail altogether, in 
that it tended to form a self-reliant and resource- 
ful man. It was pursued relentlessly in his own 
case. At the tender age of twelve he was on one 
occasion sent off from Salzburg, in the Tyrol, to 
find his own way to London—this too at a time 
when the diligence had not been superseded by 


more modern methods of travel. He was left, in 
fact, to grow up as best he could by the light of 
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LORD NORTHBROOK arrives in Bombay; from the Graphic, December 4th, 1875: “‘ Northbrook was 
among the best of the nineteenth-century Viceroys, and the four years that Baring spent with him 


were of enormous value .. . 


experience, and he was himself convinced that it 
was not until his mother discovered, many years 
later, that he was able to put her right over the 
translation of a chorus from the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus that she took the smallest interest in his 
future career. 


There is a strange and rather moving inner 
line of self-cultivation running through Baring’s 
character. He never attended public school or 
university and his Greek scholarship was 
learnt by way of the vernacular through tuition 
with a Corfiote scholar named Romanos. All 
his life he was an enthusiastic Hellenist, believ- 
ing that the Greeks had said “ three-quarters 
of all that is worth saying on every subject.” 
As for so many Englishmen bearing the “‘ White 
Man’s Burden ” in his and succeeding genera- 
tions, the daunting and chilling hero of 
Aristotle’s Ethics—the Magnanimous or the 
great-souled man—was very much Baring’s 
ideal. 


” 


After seven years in a dim and rather 
Squeersean private school at Norwich, Baring 
went to the Ordnance School at Carshalton, 
was turned down for the Artillery because of 
defective eyesight, entered Woolwich, was 
commissioned in the Royal Engineers and 
accompanied his battery to the Ionian Islands 
in 1858. Here he studied Homer with M. 
Romanos and travelled extensively in European 
Turkey (where he early imbibed a contempt for 
the Ottoman administration). It was here also 
that he met his future wife, Ethel Stanley, the 
seventeen-year-old daughter of Sir Rowland 
Stanley Errington, the holder of an ancient 
Roman Catholic baronetcy. Many Victorians— 
T. H. Huxley is a famous example—endured 
long engagements, but Baring’s fourteen-year 
wait for Miss Errington is surely something of 
a record. 

In 1862, when only twenty-one, he was 





appointed aide-de-camp to the High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Henry Storks. This gave him an 
early grounding in diplomacy. Two years’ 
later he followed his chief to Malta; here the 
serious-minded young radical had his first 
brush with nationalism in the person of the 
island’s Legislative Council. Baring made the 
disillusioning discovery—a discovery that the 
years were to confirm all too sadly on a macro- 
cosmic scale—that “the few agitators who 
strutted on this miniature political stage repre- 
sented very imperfectly the views and the 
interests of the mass of the population.” Later, 
he accompanied Sir Henry on a special mission 
of enquiry into the recent insurrection against 
Governor Eyre. Jamaica only reinforced the 
lessons learnt at Malta. During the inquiry, a 
witness mentioned a secret meeting, before the 
outbreak, in the hut of a Negro named Clive. 
** Well,” said a Commissioner, ‘* what did Mr. 
Clive do then?” ‘‘ What Massa Clive do, sir,”’ 
replied the near-naked witness, “ Massa Clive 
move the previous question.” 


In 1866 Baring resumed regimental duties: 


he was admitted to the Staff College, passed 
out top of the list in 1869, and was appointed 
to the Topographical and Statistical Branch of 
the War Office—the parent of what later 
became Intelligence. It was now that he began 
to acquire his legendary reputation for incisive 
diligence and conscientious grind. ““ Memories 
of his libido sciendi and almost inconvenient 
zeal,” wrote D. G. Hogarth, “ long survived 
in the office.” He translated German military 
manuals and geared the British “‘ war game ” 
to the Prussian system of manoeuvres; (Baring 
and Claremont, the military attaché in Paris, 
were almost the only British professional 
soldiers to predict a German victory in the war 
of 1870). He published a book of Staff College 
Essays, prepared appreciations of the Russian 
and Turkish Armies and played an important 
and unpopular back-room part in Cardwell’s 
Army reforms, well knowing that “ by pitting 
himself against the opinions and prejudices of 
the whole hierarchy of his superior officers he 
was putting to the hazard all prospects of an 
early military advancement.” In the spring of 
1872, Lord Mayo was assassinated. Baring’s 
cousin, Lord Northbrook, who, as under- 
secretary for War, had piloted Cardwell’s bill 


through the House of Lords, accepted the 
Viceroyalty and took Baring with him to India, 
thus virtually ending the latter’s military career. 

Northbrook was among the best of the nine- 
teenth-century Viceroys and the four years that 
Baring spent with him were of enormous value 
in fitting him for the great tasks ahead. By in- 
creasing taxation and laying heavier burdens on 
local government, Mayo had left a considerable 
train of unrest and discontent behind him. 
Northbrook abolished income-tax, cut down on 
many imposts and, while doing so, managed to 
relieve the worst famine that Bengal had 
suffered for a hundred years. He deposed the 
Gaekwar of Baroda (after that ruler had at- 
tempted to poison the British Resident), and 
opposed Lord Salisbury’s forward policies on 
the Frontier. (The jingo tactics of his succes- 
sor, Lord Lytton, were to upset these prudent 
arrangements.) Above all, though he was a 
convinced free-trader, Northbrook championed 
the Indian peasant by refusing to truckle to 
Manchester and remit the duties on Lancashire 
piece-goods. All this Baring—the “ Vice- 
Viceroy ” as they called him—saw and medi- 
tated. As Zetland puts it: 

Lord Northbrook’s attitude to the Indian 
peasantry was not lost on his private secretary. 
The Viceroy’s sympathy for them in their daily 
struggle for existence was genuine and profound. 
Economy in expenditure and a rigid determina- 
tion to keep taxation low were the keynotes of his 
Indian policy. Proposals which savoured in the 
smallest degree of a policy of adventure beyond 
the Frontier were frowned on; hence his differ- 
ences with Disraeli’s ministry. There is no doubt 
that it was during these four years that were 
planted in Evelyn Baring’s heart the seeds of 
sympathy with the toiling masses of a subject 
people, which played so large a part in deter- 


mining his attitude, when later on, he was placed 
in a position of authority in Egypt... 


Baring returned to England in 1876. He had 
saved some money in India and both his 
mother and Sir Rowland Errington had died, 
leaving their children certain sums. He and 
Miss Errington could now get married. She 
herself was a devout Catholic, but on the subject 
of mixed marriages Major Baring had decided 
views, holding with Lecky that “ they may do 
more than almost any other influence to 
assuage the rancour and asperity of sects and 
they have, therefore, always been bitterly 
opposed by theologians.” Baring, who was 
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ABDUL HAMID II, Ottoman Sultan (1876-1909): at 
length persuaded to dethrone Ismaii 


disposed to blame Archbishop Manning for the 


stringent conditions laid down by the Vatican, 
refused all concessions to Rome, and Miss 
Errington went along with him. They were 
married in a Protestant church and the children 
were brought up in the Church of England. 
He remained at the War Office only six 
months. Already the work to which he was to 


devote his life was beckoning. The political 
and economic condition of Egypt when its 
future ruler first set foot in the country is a 
depressing historical commonplace, drearily 
summarized and re-rehearsed in a hundred 
histories of the period. In 1863 the Khedive, 
Said Pasha, had died, leaving his country with a 
modest public debt of less than £3} m. His suc- 
cessor, Ismail Pasha, was a spender of colossal 
proportions. His reign ushered in what Zetland 
calls “ an era of national profligacy.” Adding 
an average sum of {7 m. a year to the national 
debt over the next thirteen years, Ismail in- 
creased the total deficit to {91 m. by 1876—of 
this vast sum, only the £16 m. paid out for the 
Suez Canal could be shown as tangible assets. 
Ismail, surrounded by European adventurers 





of the type caricatured by Daudet in his novel 
Le Nabab, was less cruel than his predecessors, 
Abbas I and Said, but he was by no means an 
edifying example of a personal ruler. Mis- 
management and misgovernment were rife; 
drought, inertia and oppression completed the 
picture. These were lean years for Pharaoh. 
Meanwhile, the European bondholders grew 
restless. The French were particularly keen for 
their pound of flesh, at no matter what cost to 
the wretched fellahin, on whose drudging and 
penurious labours the whole Egyptian economy 
rested. Matters quickly came to an international 
head. In April the Khedive suspended pay- 
ment of his Treasury bills and a Commission 
of the Public Debt was set up a month later. 
Britain, with fewer bondholders and a more 
active public conscience, refused to nominate a 
commissioner, preferring “to leave on Ismail 
the onus for skinning Egypt by methods for 
which it hoped to avoid responsibility.” In 
December, Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert, 
representing the British and French bond- 
holders, negotiated an agreement with the 
Egyptian Government. At the same time, two 
Controller-Generalships were set up, one for 
revenue and the other for expenditure. In the 
meantime the Khedive, seeing that the British 
Government had refused to nominate a member 
of the Commission, asked Goschen to select a 
British representative to the Caisse de la Dette. 
Goschen consulted Sir Louis Mallet of the 
India Office, and Sir Louis, who had been much 
impressed with Baring’s work in India, recom- 
mended him for the job. Having wound up his 
War Office connection, Baring sailed for Cairo 
in March 1877. His salary was £3,000 a year. 
Pitching his tent at Ramleh, a suburb of 
Alexandria, Baring spent the summer wrestling 
with the Egyptian finances—and soon per- 
ceived that things were far worse than he had 
thought. The estimate of revenue on which 
Goschen had based his calculations was wildly 
optimistic; Government employees’ pay was 
half a million pounds in arrears; over and above 
the consolidated debt, the Government would 
have to meet liabilities of some £11} m. 
... A whole hierarchy of tax collectors was 
employed in extracting from the fe!/ahin all but a 
mere pittance of the wealth which they produced 


by their cultivation of the soil; and that large 
payments were made into the Treasury was 








beyond dispute. Yet when bills had to be met and 
debts discharged, the till was almost invariably 
empty. The stream of gold which flowed into the 
coffers of the Khedive disap d in much the 
same way as do the waters of the Helmund river 
in the thirsty hamuns of Sistan. What happened 
to it after it had reached its destination. That was 
a question to which Baring was unable to find an 


answer. 

Enquiries were in no way assisted by the 
attitude of the British Controller-General of 
Revenue, Mr. Romaine, whose “ extreme sim- 
plicity,” Baring reported to Goschen, “ really 
disarms criticism. The only check he had on 
the statements of the various Moudirs he 
examined, was that he put each on his word of 
honour as a gentleman to tell the truth! | know 
that the Khedive is immensely tickled with this 
story and tells it to his familiars as a capital 
joke.” Later, when Romaine recommended 
reducing the interest on the public debt by 
half, he became less charitable—‘‘he is a 
dangerous lunatic and should be locked up.” 

Baring was convinced that Egypt could 
only be saved by a complete overhaul of the 
Government’s finances, getting and spending 
alike. Here, however, he came up against the 
Khedive. Ismail was quite ready to have the 
Commissioners assess the country’s revenue, 
but fiercely opposed to their delving into 
expenditure. In an effort to outflank them, he 
invited General Gordon to carry out an in- 
dependent inquiry. Finance was not the 
general’s speciality and the attempt was a 
complete failure. 

Meanwhile, in an attempt to clear the un- 
funded debt, Baring drew up a memorandum 
proposing a loan guaranteed by the British 
Government—only to have his suggestion 
turned down, with the offensive implication 
that this was his sole contribution to solving 
the Egyptian problem. Baring indignantly 
explained to the British Consul-General that, 
“T regret that I did not make it sufficiently 
clear that one of the cardinal points of the 
scheme which I sketched out was that the 
present systera of administration should nor be 
maintained. What I said was that the benefit 
conferred on the Khedive by the guaranteeing 
Powers would be so great that they would prac- 
tically be able to dictate their own terms; and I 
certainly supposed that it would be inferred 
that those terms would be such as to ensure an 











improved administration of the country.” 

Baring’s mind was already moving towards 
his ultimate and personai solution of the Egyp- 
tian problem—a form of paternal protectorate, 
administered by British “‘ Advisers” for the 
good of fellahin and bondholders alike. It was 
one of the central maxims of his later policy 
that the interests of the two were identical. 

By the end of 1878 a grim state of checkmate 
had been reached. ‘“ The Khedive,” wrote 
Baring, “‘ swore by the blood of his father, I am 
told, that he would not yield an inch, and we 
(the Commissioners) all swore by the blood of 
our eight collective parents that we would not 
give in.” In April next year Ismail attempted 
to cut a way through his difficulties by staging a 
coup d’état and ridding himself of his Prime 
Minister, Nubar Pasha, and his European 
Ministers. An impulsive ruler, with a great deal 
of short-term cunning, Ismail, in certain aspects, 
might have served as a model for the character 
of Fakredeen, the volatile sheikh of Disraeli’s 
Tancred. Like the latter, he thought he knew 
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ISMAIL PASHA, the Khedive, “a spender of colossal 

proportions,” whose rule over Egypt ushered in “‘ an 

era of national profligacy.” From the WUluetrated 
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ABDUL HAMID II, Ottoman Sultan (1876-1909): at 
length persuaded to dethrone Ismail 


disposed to blame Archbishop Manning for the 


stringent conditions laid down by the Vatican, 
refused all concessions to Rome, and Miss 
Errington went along with him. They were 
married in a Protestant church and the children 
were brought up in the Church of England. 
He remained at the War Office only six 
months. Already the work to which he was to 
devote his life was beckoning. The political 
and economic condition of Egypt when its 
future ruler first set foot in the country is a 
depressing historical commonplace, drearily 
summarized and re-rehearsed in a hundred 
histories of the period. In 1863 the Khedive, 
Said Pasha, had died, leaving his country with a 
modest public debt of less than £3} m. His suc- 
cessor, Ismail Pasha, was a spender of colossal 
proportions. His reign ushered in what Zetland 
calls “an era of national profligacy.” Adding 
an average sum of {7 m. a year to the national 
debt over the next thirteen years, Ismail in- 
creased the total deficit to {91 m. by 1876—of 
this vast sum, only the £16 m. paid out for the 
Suez Canal could be shown as tangible assets. 
Ismail, surrounded by European adventurers 
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of the type caricatured by Daudet in his novel 
Le Nabab, was less cruel than his predecessors, 
Abbas I and Said, but he was by no means an 
edifying example of a personal ruler. Mis- 
management and misgovernment were rife; 
drought, inertia and oppression completed the 
picture. These were lean years for Pharaoh. 
Meanwhile, the European bondholders grew 
restless. The French were particularly keen for 
their pound of flesh, at no matter what cost to 
the wretched fellahin, on whose drudging and 
penurious labours the whole Egyptian economy 
rested. Matters quickly came to an international 
head. In April the Khedive suspended pay- 
ment of his Treasury bills and a Commission 
of the Public Debt was set up a month later. 
Britain, with fewer bondholders and a more 
active public conscience, refused to nominate a 
commissioner, preferring “to leave on Ismail 
the onus for skinning Egypt by methods for 
which it hoped to avoid responsibility.” In 
December, Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert, 
representing the British and French bond- 
holders, negotiated an agreement with the 
Egyptian Government. At the same time, two 
Controller-Generalships were set up, one for 
revenue and the other for expenditure. In the 
meantime the Khedive, seeing that the British 
Government had refused to nominate a member 
of the Commission, asked Goschen to select a 
British representative to the Caisse de la Dette. 
Goschen consulted Sir Louis Mallet of the 
India Office, and Sir Louis, who had been much 
impressed with Baring’s work in India, recom- 
mended him for the job. Having wound up his 
War Office connection, Baring sailed for Cairo 
in March 1877. His salary was £3,000 a year. 
Pitching his tent at Ramleh, a suburb of 
Alexandria, Baring spent the summer wrestling 
with the Egyptian finances—and soon per- 
ceived that things were far worse than he had 
thought. The estimate of revenue on which 
Goschen had based his calculations was wildly 
optimistic; Government employees’ pay was 
half a million pounds in arrears; over and above 
the consolidated debt, the Government would 
have to meet liabilities of some £11} m. 
..-A whole hierarchy of tax collectors was 
employed in extracting from the fe!/ahin all but a 
mere pittance of the wealth which they produced 


by their cultivation of the soil; and that large 
payments were made into the Treasury was 








beyond dispute. Yet when bills had to be met and 
debts discharged, the till was almost invariably 
empty. The stream of gold which flowed into the 
coffers of the Khedive disa ed in much the 
same way as do the waters of the Helmund river 
in the thirsty hamuns of Sistan. What happened 
to it after it had reached its destination. That was 
a question to which Baring was unable to find an 
answer. 


Enquiries were in no way assisted by the 
attitude of the British Controller-General of 
Revenue, Mr. Romaine, whose “ extreme sim- 
plicity,” Baring reported to Goschen, “ really 
disarms criticism. The only check he had on 
the statements of the various Moudirs he 
examined, was that he put each on his word of 
honour as a gentleman to tell the truth! | know 
that the Khedive is immensely tickled with this 
story and tells it to his familiars as a capital 
joke.” Later, when Romaine recommended 
reducing the interest on the public debt by 
half, he became less charitable—“‘he is a 
dangerous lunatic and should be locked up.” 

Baring was convinced that Egypt could 
only be saved by a complete overhaul of the 
Government’s finances, getting and spending 
alike. Here, however, he came up against the 
Khedive. Ismail was quite ready to have the 
Commissioners assess the country’s revenue, 
but fiercely opposed to their delving into 
expenditure. In an effort to outflank them, he 
invited General Gordon to carry out an in- 
dependent inquiry. Finance was not the 
general’s speciality and the attempt was a 
complete failure. 

Meanwhile, in an attempt to clear the un- 
funded debt, Baring drew up a memorandum 
proposing a loan guaranteed by the British 
Government—only to have his suggestion 
turned down, with the offensive implication 
that this was his sole contribution to solving 
the Egyptian problem. Baring indignantly 
explained to the British Consul-General that, 
“TI regret that I did not make it sufficiently 
clear that one of the cardinal points of the 
scheme which I sketched out was that the 
present system of administration should not be 
maintained. What I said was that the benefit 
conferred on the Khedive by the guaranteeing 
Powers would be so great that they would prac- 
tically be able to dictate their own terms; and I 
certainly supposed that it would be inferred 
that those terms would be such as to ensure an 
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improved administration of the country.” 

Baring’s mind was already moving towards 
his ultimate and personal solution of the Egyp- 
tian problem—a form of paternal protectorate, 
administered by British “‘ Advisers” for the 
good of fellahin and bondholders alike. It was 
one of the central maxims of his later policy 
that the interests of the two were identical. 

By the end of 1878 a grim state of checkmate 
had been reached. “ The Khedive,” wrote 
Baring, “‘ swore by the blood of his father, I am 
told, that he would not yield an inch, and we 
(the Commissioners) all swore by the blood of 
our eight collective parents that we would not 
give in.” In April next year Ismail attempted 
to cut a way through his difficulties by staging a 
coup d’état and ridding himself of his Prime 
Minister, Nubar Pasha, and his European 
Ministers. An impulsive ruler, with a great deal 
of short-term cunning, Ismail, in certain aspects, 
might have served as a model for the character 
of Fakredeen, the volatile sheikh of Disraeli’s 
Tancred. Like the latter, he thought he knew 
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all about Europeans. In his Modern Egypt, 
Baring gives a grim and ironic analysis of 
Ismail’s scheme for gulling everybody: 

.+.+he had just sufficient knowledge of these 
subjects to lead him astray. He knew that 
Europeans laid stréss on the will of the people. 
. » . Such institutions were, of course, wholly un- 
suitable to Egypt. Nevertheless, would it not be 
possible to hoist these Franks with their own 
petard? . . . Egypt had vast resources. Huge 
sums had before now been screwed out of the 
unfortunate peasantry. Let him regain his 
personal power, and adopt his own rude methods 
for collecting the revenue. A few extra blows of 
the courbash would produce financial equili- 
brium . 

The Commissioners replied by resigning 

and issuing a second report that laid the blame 
squarely on the Khedive. At this point, Prince 
Bismarck took a hand. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, he let the Khedive know, would hold him 
responsible for all illegal acts against German 
subjects. Here, Lord Salisbury intervened. 
The Sultan was | 
persuaded to de- —~— ae 
pose Ismail—who Vi ¥ 
had already em- we 
barked most of 
his valuables on 
board his yacht at 
Alexandria — and 
the Khedive’s son 
Tewfik was pro- 
claimed in his 
place. His abdica- 
tion, wrote Baring 
long afterwards, 
“* sounded the 
death-knell of 
arbitrary rule in 
Egypt.” 

In September, 
the Dual Control 
was revived, and 


Salisbury offered Baring the Controller- 
Generalship. Baring was no admirer of 
Disraeli’s—during their single interview, the 
Prime Minister had referred only once to 
Egypt, and then only to inquire if there were 
many pelicans on the banks of the Nile! “ No, 
I am not a Tory,” Baring told an acquaintance, 
“‘ very much the reverse. I am a Whig with the 
same profound distrust of the present Prime 
Minister with which you are inspired.” Never- 
theless, he accepted the appointment, achieving 
a vast amount in the ten months of his adminis- 
tration. Twenty-four vexatious taxes were 
abolished; the system of paying land-tax in 
kind, the source of many abuses, was put down, 
proper village tax registers were established. 
For the first time in history, the wretched 
fellah knew exactly how much tax he was 
required to pay. 

Baring did not stay long enough in Egypt to 
,; see the full suc- 
cess of this bene- 
ficial programme. 
In June 1880 he 
left the country, 
prophesying 
trouble with the 
Army — trouble 
that was not slow 
in coming — and 
proceeded to 
India as Financial 
Member of 
Council. It was 
a very different 
Egypt to which 
he was to return, 
the acknowledged 
proconsul, three 

years later. 
(To be concluded) 


By courtesy of the Proprietors of ‘ Punch * 

Punch cartoon of April 1879, entitled “‘ Poor Fellah!”’ showing 

the Khedive seated, with a burden of debts, upon the back of the 
oppressed Egyptian peasantry 





LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


LADY SALE 
GENTLEMEN, 

Although Mr. James Lunt in his graphically 
written article on “ Lady Sale in Kabul 1842,” 
published in your issue for October 1959, deals with 
a momentous and exciting phase in the life of Lady 
Florentia Sale, yet I am certain that not many of 
your readers are aware of the fact that the famed 
“* Soldier’s Wife ’” ended her days at Cape Town on 
July 6th, 1853. 

This is how the S.A. Commercial Advertiser and 
Cape Town Mail of July 9th, 1853, notes her demise: 
“This distinguished lady, whose imprisonment and 
rescue at Cabool have associated her name with one 
of the most brilliant achievements of the British 
Arms in India, died in Cape Town on Wednesday 
last. Lady Sale had only a few days previously 
arrived from Calcutta in the Kent, intending to take 
up her residence in this Colony for the benefit of her 
health, which had been for some time declining. 
She suffered much during an unprecedentedly pro- 
tracted voyage of 108 days, and was landed here on 
Sunday last in a very enfeebled state. Her funeral, 
which took place yesterday, was followed by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, the Commodore, 
the Heads of Government Departments, besides a 
large number of the principal inhabitants of Cape 
Town. Lady Sale was in the 66th year of her age.” 

According to the latter source, Lady Sale was 
aged 65 at the time of her passing, but the D.N.B. 
(vol. 50, p. 188) surmises that she was born on 
August 13th, 1790. What is her correct birthday ? 

Yours, etc., 
S. A. ROCHLIN, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


THE WIENER LIBRARY 
GENTLEMEN, 

Recent events in Germany, illustrating the 
survival or suggesting a revival of the Nazi spirit, 
have called attention to the work of a specialized 
Research Institute in London where students of 
recent history will find many unusual, in some 
respects perhaps unique, tools to do their job. This 
Institute is the Wiener Library whose scope is, in 
the main, the story of Nazi Germany as a part of 
European history between the two wars, with all 
the attendant problems of the totalitarian challenge 
to democracy, human rights, refugees, minorities, 
migration, and every form of racial and religious dis- 
crimination, notably antisemitism as well as the 
political, social and economic affairs of Jewry. 

On these subjects the Wiener Library possesses 
some 50,000 books and brochures which are supple- 
mented by a press file, classified press cuttings, 
private (including eye witness) reports and miscel- 
laneous documents, including thousands directly 
received from the Nuremberg Tribunal which have 
not yet been published but are being processed. 

The Institute was founded in Amsterdam in 1934 
by Dr. Alfred Wiener, then a refugee from Germany. 
In 1939 it was transferred to London, where it was 
soon appreciated as a powerful agency of psycho- 
logical warfare. Since then the varied collections 
have been put to further good use. A long list of 


book titles acknowledging assistance received from 
the Wiener Library includes at least two standard 
works—Alan Bullock’s Hitler biography and G. 
Reitlinger’s account of the extermination of Euro- 
pean Jewry. Another well-known author, J. W. 
Wheeler-Bennett, who used the Library’s files for 
his book, Nemesis of Power: The German Army in 
Politics, 1918-1945, declared that without the 
Wiener Library “ it would be impossible to make a 
complete and effective study of the German 
problem.” 

The Wiener Library may claim to be a British 
counterpart to similarly specialized institutes abroad 
with all of which it maintains profitable links, not- 
ably the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, at Munich; the 
Rijksinstituut voor Oorlegsdocumentatie, at Amster- 
dam, and the Istituto Nazionale per la Storia del 
Movimento di Liberazione in Italia, at Milan. It 
also is in useful contact with research agencies in 
Eastern Europe, especially the Jewish Historical 
Institute at Warsaw. 

While no inventory is as yet available of the 
whole Library, three-part catalogues deal with the 
following major sections—** Persecution, Terror and 
Resistance in Nazi Germany ”; “‘ From Weimar to 
Hitler: Germany 1918-1933,” and “‘ German Jewry: 
Its History, Life and Culture.” 

The Wiener Library Bulletin which appears three 
times a year regularly lists the literature obtained 
from many parts of the world; it also carries articles, 
documentary analyses and compilations from the 
current press. It is, like all the Library’s services, 
available to all who care to join as members. Their 
enquiries are invited, and we at the Library will do 
what we can to assist single-minded research into 
one of the most crucial phases of contemporary 
history. 

Yours, etc., 
C. C. ARONSFELD, 
The Wiener Library, 
4, Devonshire Street, 
London, W.1. 


THE PLAGUE AT EYAM 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am writing to ask if you could find space in your 
correspondence columns for an appeal for informa- 
tion about the visitation of the plague to Eyam, in the 
Peak District of Derbyshire, during 1665-6. 

I am sure many of your readers will know about 
this event, when the village was virtually wiped out 
over a period of just over a year. I am sure, however, 
that there are a number of contemporary documents, 
dealing with this subject, which have not yet been 
brought to light. In particular it is surprising that 
more of the letters written by the Rector, William 
Mommpesson, have not“survived. 

If any of your readers have any prints, accounts, 
letters or documents referring to the plague at Eyam, 
I should be most grateful for the chance to photo- 
graph them in detail. I need hardly point out that 
any materials which come to light would be treated 
with extreme care, and returned promptly. 

Yours, etc., 
Puitip S. H. MOTTRAM 
Pluckley, Ashford, Kent. 


(Letters continued on page 203) 








AROLD, KING OF ENGLAND, was killed in 
the fourth and last phase of the Norman 
attack at the Battle of Hastings in the 

late afternoon of October 14th, 1066. This last 
attack was a combined-forces assault of infantry 
and cavalry, with archers giving covering fire. 

The earliest description of Harold’s death 
occurs in the Gesta Normannorum Ducum by 
Wiliam of Jumiéges, written in or about the 
year 1070, in which he says “ Harold himself 
. . « fell covered with deadly wounds.” Later, 
between the years 1099 and 1102, Baudri, 
Abbot of Bourgueil, wrote a poem describing 
a piece of embroidery in which there was shown 
a scene of Harold’s death in battle, where— 
says Baudri—the King is killed by being struck 
in the eye by an arrow. It is more than probable 
that the embroidery described was the Bayeux 
Tapestry—which is as a matter of fact, an em- 
broidery—and that the arrow-in-the-eye story 
started with a mis-reading of the very scene in 
the Tapestry that is now used as evidence of 
the story’s truth. Baudri was the first to say 
that Harold was killed by an arrow in the eye. 
This story is not met with again until it appeared 
in William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, 
which was completed in 1125. We know that he 
had earlier procured “‘ some histories of foreign 
nations,” so the arrow-in-the-eye story was 
probably acquired along with them, since no 
English source of earlier date carries it. 

The Bayeux Tapestry was commissioned by 
Bishop Odo of Bayeux, who saw his cathedral 
in that city dedicated in 1077. The Tapestry 
was probably embroidered in England by 
English workers, and certainly to a Norman 
brief. Odo was created Earl of Kent by William 
the Conqueror, but in 1082 he fell from power. 
So the Tapestry may be dated between 1066 
and 1082, with a strong probability that it was 
* ready for the new cathedral in 1077. The 
Tapestry seeks to show that Harold was a per- 
jurer and blasphemer, and that William had 
every justification for invading England, the 
two men acting as the principals in the drama. 

Pictorially, the Tapestry is divided into a 
large number of clearly defined scenes; the 
divisions between the scenes may be stylized 
trees or buildings, or they may be naturally 
distinct groupings of figures. When the vigor- 
ous series of battle scenes are reached, these 


The Death 
of Harold 
at the Battle 


of Hastings 


Was King Harold slain by a Norman 
arrow that pierced his eye ? 
Mr. Gibbs-Smith adduces a powerful 


argument for correcting the traditional story. 


By 
CHARLES H. GIBBS-SMITH 


are just as clearly divided; but there are no 
dividing objects, some of the scenes standing on 
their own, and some slightly overlapping their 
neighbours. This has the effect of both demar- 
cating the scenes yet keeping an overall con- 
tinuity in the battle pictures. Thus, in Fig. 1, 
there is the scene of an Englishman being struck 
by a Norman (who has slid forward from his 
saddle), which overlaps the Norman on foot 
about to kill the unarmed Englishman, which in 
turn overlaps the hind-legs of the horse in the 
next scene. Fig. 2 shows (in continuation from 
Fig. 1) a mounted Norman attacking four 
Englishmen (facing left) in what we may call 
the “ fight-for-the-standards ” scene: here the 
first Englishman lies dead across one of the 
two dragon standards, the second Englishman 
defends himself with shield and spear, the third 
holds the second standard, and the fourth has 
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All illustrations from: “ The Bayeux Tapestry,” edited by Sir Frank Stenton, Phaidon Pr 


Fig. 2. A mounted Norman attacking four Englishmen; the third holds a dragon standard; the fourth has been hit 


ess, 1957 
an arrow 
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Fig. 3. Beyond the arrow-struck figure, a mounted Norman strikes down an Englishman who drops his great battle- 
axe as he falls 


been hit by an arrow. This last Englishman, 
who is not pictorially singled out in any way, 
grasps the arrow in his right hand, an arrow 
whose target is not certain: the man’s head is 
thrown back, and the arrow ends slightly above 
the end of, and parallel to, the “‘ nasal” of the 
conical helmet, and may just as well have been 
meant to have struck up his nose or in his 
cheek, as in his eye. This arrow-struck figure 
overlaps the hind-legs of the Norman’s horse 
in the next scene, Fig. 3, where the Norman is 
striking. down an Englishman who drops his 


great battle-axe as he falls. The next scene, 
with which we are not concerned, starts im- 
mediately after, with a group of defending 
Englishmen facing right. 

Starting over the horse’s head in the “ fight- 
for-the-standards ” scene, and ending above 
the stricken Englishman in the next scene, is the 
embroidered inscription HIC HAROLD REX INTER- 
FECTUS EST (Here King Harold has been killed). 
Owing to the large size of the inscriptions in the 
Tapestry they often start or finish above part 
of a scene they do not apply to; this is due to 





the short length of some of the scenes, and to 
the fact that other scenes do not need inscrip- 
tions to themselves. The names of William, 
Harold and others often—and inevitably— 
occur away from the figures to which they 
refer. 

From Abbot Baudri onwards, it has gener- 
ally been assumed that the arrow-struck figure 
in the “ standards ” scene is Harold, and that 
the arrow has struck him a mortal blow in the 
eye. A few commentators, perceiving that 
the next scene of a Norman hacking down the 
Englishman is, by its isolation and treatment, of 
pivotal importance in the Tapestry, have said 
that Harold is seen struck in the eye in one scene, 
and hacked down by the horseman in the next. 
The reason why Baudri and his followers have 
assumed the arrow-struck figure to be Harold 
seems to be based entirely on the position of the 
embroidered word HAROLD above the arrow- 
struck man. But the position of this word is 
quite fortuitous. The designer of the Tapestry 
clearly took not the slightest trouble to allow 
for the inscriptions, as can be seen by the 
extremely haphazard way in which they have 
had to be introduced—strung out here, bunched 
up in two or three lines there, words divided in 
the middle or clumsily pushed into other places. 
Where convenient, the name of a man was 
placed by his figure, especially if he was of 
secondary importance, like TUROLD and WADARD: 
but with William, Harold and Odo it did not 
matter so much, and we have their names 
variously placed, sometimes well away from 
them. In the two scenes in question, the pivotal 
one is the Englishman being struck down by 
the Norman; this scene is so short that the in- 
scription had to start well over to the left above 
the previous scene, especially as there is no 
room for any inscription to continue beyond 
the figure of the Englishman (Harold) being 
hacked down. Thus, the inscription starts over 
the “standards” scene and ends over this 
stricken Englishman in the next scene. 

There can be no doubt, in the present 
writer’s opinion, that the arrow-struck figure is 
not Harold, and that the falling, hacked-down 
figure in the next scene is Harold. 

Apart from the suspicious origin of the story, 
the first important reason for rejecting the 
arrow-struck figure as Harold is the lack of any 


pictorial prominence given to it. Harold is one 
of the two chief figures in the Tapestry, now 
being killed as the climax of the story; and we 
are asked to believe that the designer—a master 
of drama—places Harold fourth and last, and 
quite undistinguished in any respect, in a 
group of “ routine ” figures in a battle scene: 
such treatment is quite unthinkable within the 
context of the Tapestry. 

It is also an invariable rule in the Tapestry— 
and in most medieval illustrations—that any- 
one mortally wounded, or suffering violent 
death, is depicted as falling, bent, or prostrate. 
The arrow-struck figure is standing upright: 
there are two other figures in the Tapestry with 
arrow-in-the-face (or eye) wounds, one of them 
fleeing the battle-field, the other dead and lying 
prostrate. By all the rules of the game, the 
arrow-struck figure is simply a wounded 
Englishman. 

As to Harold being shown, first hit in the eye 
and then hacked down, this too is quite in- 
admissible. On the few occasions in the 
Tapestry when the same man is shown in two 
adjacent scenes, he is shown clearly separate in 
each. It is inconceivable, by any artistic, literary 
or “common-sense ” standards, that—in the 
climax of the Tapestry—one of the two chief 
actors in the drama should first be shown in- 
significant and wounded, and then “ starred ” 
in a scene of his own. It is equally inconceivable 
that the insignificant “ overlap figure ” of one 
scene should occur again as the principal actor 
next door; and all, so to speak, within the span 
of one horse. 

An additional point, if such were needed, is 
that despite the usual inconsistencies in the 
dress and arms of the same figure shown in 
previous scenes of the Tapestry, it would be 
unlikely, to say the least, that the designer 
would first show a figure with shield and spear, 
having been mortally hit in the face by an 
arrow, and immediately afterwards show the 
same figure with no arrow in his face, with no 
shield or spear, having taken up the large battle- 
axe and then being struck down by the enemy. 

“ Harold himself,” says William of Jumiéges, 
“ fell covered with deadly wounds.” We see 
him falling, hacked down by a Norman horse- 
man, in his last appearance in the Bayeux 


~ Tapestry. 
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| Bese ON MARCH 27TH, 1941, a military 





revolt in Belgrade overthrew the Yugoslav 

Government, which two days previously 
had signed an agreement with Nazi Germany, 
and replaced it by a coalition ministry headed 
by General DuSan Simovi¢é and favourable to 
the allied cause. At the same time, the Regency 
that had exercised royal authority for six and a 
half years was abolished and King Peter II 
proclaimed in full sovereignty. This bloodless 
revolution, limited in time to a few hours and 
in place to a single city, provoked a response 
throughout the world equalled in South Slav 
history only in 1914-15. For the first time since 
the fall of France a small power had defied the 
armed might of Germany; it was, as the New 
York Times wrote, “ a lightning flash illuminat- 
ing a dark landscape.” Few episodes in the war 
were so emotionally exhilarating for the Western 


Revolt in 


Belgrade 


March 27th, 1941 


The Yugoslav coup of 1941 marked a 
turning-point in the Second World War. 
Although the country was quickly overrun 
by German arms, Hitler’s timetable for the 
invasion of Russia was seriously 


thrown out. 


By A. W. PALMER 


The young PETER 11 with his uncle, the REGENT PAUL, 
inspecting the Royal Guard in Belgrade before the war. 


democracies ; and when, later in that same day, 
Churchill publicly rejoiced that the Yugoslav 
nation had “‘ found its soul,” he was expressing 
the inarticulate enthusiasm of many millions on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The revolt had come as a great surprise. 
Yugoslavia, at the beginning of 1941, was in an 
unenviable situation. In January 1938 her 
eleven-hundred-mile land frontier bordered 
seven different states: three years later, all but 
one of these states had linked their destiny— 
with Hitler’s Reich; only the one-hundred- 
and-twenty-mile frontier with Greece remasned 
under the control of the opponents of the Axis. 
This ominous international situation was not 
offset by any relaxation of tension within Yugo- 
slavia. From the start, politics in Belgrade had 
been bedevilled by the racial and religious 
antagonism of Orthodox Serb and Roman 





Catholic Croat. In August 1939 an agreement 
between the Government and the Croatian 
Peasant Party had given Croatia a certain degree 
of autonomy; but, within a few months, the 
other two leading nationalities, the Serbs and 
Slovenes, were chafing at what they felt to be 
appeasement of Croe¢ intransigence. Moreover, 
Hitler’s successes in foreign policy stimulated 
the political activity of the half-a-million Ger- 
mans living within the Yugoslav Kingdom, 
many of whom formed para-military irre- 
dentist organizations or slipped across the 
frontier to join the Waffen-SS. Foreign and 
domestic policy was inextricably mingled. 
Yugoslavia’s survival depended on the 
wisdom and resolution of four men, none of 
whom had been cast by Nature for so difficult 
a task. Since October 1934, when King 
Alexander was assassinated at Marseilles, the 
chief Regent had been Prince Paul; but his 
powers would automatically lapse in September 
1941 when his nephew, King Peter, reached his 
eighteenth birthday. The Regent’s family 
connections, cultural interests and Oxford 
education gave him the outward characteristics 
of a man of the West; but these very contacts 
tended to make him despise Balkan politics, 
and he was not a popular figure with the 
Serbian generals and officials upon whose 
authority his régime ultimately rested. Second 
only to the Regent in importance was Dr. 
Vladko Matek, deputy premier and, through 
his position as leader of the Croatian Peasant 
Party, “ uncrowned king ” of Croatia. Matek 
was an idealist in East European politics, a 
peasant lawyer and sincere Catholic, who, 
rejecting the violence of the fascist extremists, 
continued to believe in the natural goodness of 
the man of the soil. By comparison, the Prime 
Minister, DragiSa Cvetkovi¢, seemed no more 
than an adroit politician; while his Foreign 
Minister, Cincar-Markovi¢, was a nonentity 
whose policy was shaped by two considerations 
—his impressions as Minister at Berlin in the 
first flush of Nazi triumph, and the fate of his 
uncle, who had been butchered by rebellious 
army officers in the palace revolution of 1902. 
Behind this curious quartet of Yugoslav leaders 
lay a nation of some fifteen millions, deeply 
divided among themselves and militarily un- 
prepared, fundamentally democratic but eco- 


nomically so backward and politically so frus- 
trated that many of the intelligentsia had 
embraced communism. The outlook was not 
bright in Belgrade. 

War did not come to the Balkans until 
October 28th, 1940, when Mussolini launched 
an attack on Greece from Italian-occupied 
Albania. There was immediate consternation 
in Belgrade. Traditional ties of friendship 
bound Yugoslavia and Greece in common 
defiance of Italian ambitions beyond the 
Adriatic; and, on several occasions, both coun- 
tries had vainly sought to animate a genuine 
Balkan Pact. Now war and destruction ap- 
peared to menace the Greek port of Salonika, 
which many Serbs considered as their natural 
outlet to the sea, and in which Yugoslavia had 
special treaty-rights. Some influential members 
of the Royal Council urged the seizure of 
Salonika before the Italians could get there, so 
great was the panic in Belgrade; but, once the 
Greeks began to throw the invaders back into 
Albania, saner counsels prevailed and the 
Yugoslavs’ only concern was to avoid being 
drawn into the conflict themselves. Their 
chances of remaining neutral were, however, 
slight. In Hitler’s eyes they held the key 
strategic position : through a friendly Yugoslavia, 
German troops could save their Italian allies 
from being thrown into the Adriatic; through a 
hostile Yugoslavia, enemy troops might cut the 
communications of the German Armies that 
Hitler planned to throw against Soviet Russia 
in the spring. The Fihrer determined to nego- 
tiate with the Yugoslavs, and Cincar-Markovi¢ 
was summoned to Berchtesgaden on November 
27th. 

There were, in all, three meetings between 
the Yugoslav leaders and the Germans before 
Hitler had his way. Cvetkovi¢ returned with 
Cincar-Markovi¢ on February 14th, and Prince 
Paul himself was secretly closeted with the 
Fiihrer for four hours on March 4th. The 
Yugoslavs proved to be masterly evasive. 
Hitler wanted them to adhere to the Tripartite 
Pact, a pledge of support to the “ New Order ” 
signed by the Germans, Italians and Japanese in 
the halcyon days of 1940. The Germans offered 
the future cession of Salonika and a guarantee 
of frontiers, and expected, in return, formal 
demilitarization of the Adriatic coast; but 
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Demonstrators in Belgrade, acclaiming the new Government, with Yugoslav and American flags, 
March 27th, 1941 


Prince Paul had no illusions. Throughout the 
first weeks of 1941 indirect pressure was main- 
tained on Yugoslavia, sometimes clumsily, as 
when a special performance of the German war- 
film “ Victory in the West ” was arranged at a 
leading Belgrade cinema, and sometimes more 
subtly, as when studied carelessness allowed 
some revelation of potential Fifth Column 
activity. The most serious German threat was 
the increasing Nazi activity in Bulgaria; and 
when, on March 1st, Field Marshal List’s 
,Fourth Army took up positions along the 
Bulgarian frontier’ with Yugoslavia, it was 
clear that the game of prevarication was over. 
Prince Paul seems to have hoped to mediate 
between the Greeks and Italians, and thereby 
restore peace in the Balkans. At the end of the 


1 The Germans had been wooing the Bulgarians 
since November 1940. German “ advisers”’ were 
admitted to the country in large numbers during 
February and an agreement was signed between List 
and the Bulgarian General Staff for military co- 
operation (February 8th). Bulgaria formally adhered 
to the Tripartite Pact on March 1st and was im- 
mediately “ protected ”’ by List’s army of occupation. 
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first week in March, Hitler was told that the 
Yugoslavs would adhere to the Tripartite Pact, 
provided that they were not called upon to 
fight, would receive a guarantee of frontiers 
and a promise of access to the Aegean, and 
would not be expected to allow the transit of 
German troops through their country. Prince 
Paul apparently assumed that these terms would 
be rejected, and that he would be given time 
for further deliberation; to his embarrassment, 
the Germans and Italians agreed. 

Meanwhile, the Americans (who, of course, 
were not yet at war) and the British were trying 
to bolster up the Yugoslav Government. As 
early as November 15th, King George VI had 
sent a letter of encouragement to Prince Paul, 
urging him to concert defensive arrangements 
with Greece and Turkey. Churchillian exhor- 
tations followed early in the New Year; and 
Roosevelt sent both a personal representative 
and direct messages to the Regent. To ali 
entreaties the Prince replied that the Yugoslav 
Army was too short of equipment and ammuni- 





tion to face a major war; he told the American 
Minister that, once the Germans entered 
Bulgaria in force, the Yugoslavs could not resist 
for more than two weeks. There was, ap- 
parently, a brief moment when he sought co- 
operation with the British. On March 8-gth, a 
Yugoslav staff-officer secretly attended two con- 
ferences at the British Legation in Athens, 
where he questioned General Wilson and 
General Papagos on the extent of foreign aid if 
Yugoslavia were attacked, and on the possibility 
of holding Salonika against a German assault. 
At the same time, Matek and some Croatian 
leaders met the British Minister at the home of 
the famous sculptor, Mestrovi¢, and discussed 
possible help from the R.A.F.; but, from both 
these meetings, it soon became clear that there 
was a fundamental difference between the 
British and the Yugoslav attitudes to the im- 
minence of German attack. Churchill was 
anxious for the Yugoslavs to mount an offensive 
against the battered and demoralized Italian 
Army in Albania, since he thought that they 
would thus capture valuable stocks of arms and 
ammunition; but the Yugoslavs could think 
only in terms of defence and, for political 
reasons, were not prepared to withdraw their 
troops from untenable positions, even in distant 
Slovenia. Henceforth, although both Sir 
Winston and King George sent further mes- 
sages to Belgrade, British hopes were concen- 
trated on potentially dissident groups within 
Serbia. 

The Yugoslav public remained in ignorance 
of the general tenor of the negotiations with the 
rival belligerents ; but the wildest rumours were 
sweeping the country. Popular reaction, as 
usual, emphasized the contrast between the 
Slovenes and Croats of the North and the 
Serbs and Montenegrins of the South; but it 
would be a gross over-simplification to repre- 
sent the North as favouring the Axis, and the 
South the Allies. The Slovenes supported 
appeasement because of their geographical posi- 
tion; and the Croats, apart from some fascist 
extremists, would blindly have followed Matek 
along any political path he chose; but the 
motives of the Serbs were equally confused, 
some genuinely believing that Germany would 
eventually be defeated, some moved by proud 
traditions of historical nationalism, some eager 


to overthrow a Government that had sold out to 
the Croats. At all events, by the evening of 
March 20th, when it was announced that three 
Serbian Ministers had resigned from the 
Government, there was little doubt of the feel- 
ings of the capital. The Orthodox Primate 
warned Prince Paul of the mood of the country; 
and, in the evening of March 23rd, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Air Force, General 
Dusan Simovi¢, told the Prince that, if a Pact 
were signed with Germany, it would be difficult 
to restrain his officers from taking direct action. 
That night the Prince received the American 
Minister, Mr. Bliss Lane. It was a melancholy 
meeting. The Prince knew that the decision to 
sign the Tripartite Pact had been taken, and he 
thought the German guarantees worthless. 
“IT am out of my head; I wish I were dead,” 
Bliss Lane reports him as having said; and, as 
the Minister left, the Prince presented him with 
his photograph, as though he felt this to be the 
termination of his mission. 

At ten o’clock the next night (Monday, 
March 24th), Cvetkovi¢é and Cincar-Markovi¢ 
slipped away from the suburban station of 
Topdder in a special train to Vienna. The fol- 
lowing day, the agreement was signed at the 
Belvedere Palace in an atmosphere that struck 
even Hitler as one of funereal gloom. * To all 
intents and purposes, Yugoslavia had become 
an Axis vassal. 

On the afternoon of this same Tuesday, 
March 25th, the British Air Attaché visited 
Yugoslav Air Headquarters at Zemun, across 
the River Sava from Belgrade. He expected 
British diplomatic representatives to be with- 
drawn from Yugoslavia as they had already 
been withdrawn from Bulgaria, and had come 
to make his farewells. He was received, not by 
General Simovi¢, but by his deputy, General 
Bora Mirkovic, who, being convinced of the 
ultimate victory of the Allies, was angry at the 
humiliating ceremony in Vienna. General 
Mirkovi¢, a Serb who had fought in the Balkan 
Wars and on the Salonika Front in the First 
World War, thought that he understood the re- 
actions of the Serbian people better than poli- 
ticians in general, and Prince Paul in particular. 
There were already abundant signs of unrest in 
Serbia; only that morning there had been a 
serious demonstration against the Pact at the 











armaments centre of Kragujevac. General 
Mirkovi¢ says that during this meeting with the 
Air Attaché he first realized that he had the 
power to halt the course of events in Belgrade. 
With a group of younger Air Force officers he 
made his plans to seize power. 

It seems almost certain that the views 
General Mirkovi¢ expressed to the Air Attaché 
were promptly reported to London. On March 
26th, Churchill telegraphed to the British 
Minister: “ Do not neglect any alternative to 
which we may have to resort if we find present 
Government have gone beyond recall. Greatly 
admire all you have done so far. Keep it up by 
every means that occur to you.” From London, 
the B.B.C., instead of accepting the Belvedere 
ceremony as a final diplomatic defeat, at once 
began an intensive campaign to encourage the 
Serbs, culminating in a remarkable appeal on 
the Wednesday evening by Mr. L. S. Amery. 
Speaking as an old friend of the Yugoslav 
peoples, but addressing himself particularly to 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Yugoslav Air Force and 
head of the new Government, General Dusan Simovié 





the Serbs, Mr. Amery was able to include a 
moving reference to the greatest of all Serbian 
legends: “ I appeal to you, priests and students, 
you who throughout the centuries of oppression 
kept the flame of the national spirit alive, I 
appeal to you on even higher ground than that 
of old comradeship or the certainty of victory. 
Will you let your people become once more a 
subject race? On the field of Kossovo King 
Lazar preferred a heavenly to an earthly king- 
dom. Serbia was defeated, but her spirit never 
dies. If you surrender now, will it ever live 
again?” The broadcast was widely heard in 
Yugoslavia and created a deep impression. 

In Belgrade, there was a deceptive calm. 
Cvetkovié and Cincar-Markovi¢ had returned 
from Vienna on the morning of March 26th. 
A few hours later Macéek, the deputy premier, 
left for Zagreb to find out the reactions of the 
Croats to the signing ofthe Pact. In the evening, 
Prince Paul himself left the capital, intending 
to rest at Bled in Slovenia, but unaccom- 
panied by his family. There is no evidence that 
either Macek or Prince Paul knew, or suspected, 
what was happening across the Sava. There, at 
Zemun, General Mirkovi¢ was sounding out his 
colleagues. He had no wish to become a poli- 
tical leader himself, as he did not feel qualified 
to hold office. He turned instead to his im- 
mediate superior, General Simovi¢, a former 
Chief of the General Staff, who had many con- 
tacts with the political opposition, and whom 
he considered to be the best person to deal with 
the complex situation in Yugoslavia. Simovic¢, 
who was aged fifty-eight, had a long record of 
service to the Yugoslav State; as a young 
Colonel in 1918 he had conducted difficult 
negotiations between Croat representatives in 
Zagreb and the Serb Government, and had 
thus, in a sense, been present at the birth of 
Yugoslavia. It was not until five o’clock in the 
afternoon of March 26th that he was told of 
Mirkovié’s decision to act that night; and, 
although alarmed at the imminence of the revolt, 
he agreed to head a new Government once the 
insurgents were in control of the capital. There 
is no doubt that he was being trailed by police 
agents. He therefore retired to his home, while 
General Mirkovi¢é, who was not under sus- 
picion, completed arrangements at Air Force 
Headquarters. 
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German armour passing through a Yugoslav village, April 6th, 1941 


Zero-hour was 2.20 in the morning of 
Thursday, March 27th. Tanks and artillery 
moved through the night to command all the 


main street-intersections. Half an hour later 
all telephone communications were cut and 
the radio station occupied. Blue-coated Air 
Force officers mingled with the grey-green 
uniforms of the tank crews and gunners; for, 
in this revolt, the lead was taken by the Air 
Force, both fliers and ground defence units. A 
strong force covered the approach to the 
fashionable suburb of Dedinje, where the 
young King was in residence and where Prince 
Paul’s family had their home. Not all of the 
insurgents were Serbs; police headquarters 
were occupied by a Croatian Group Captain, 
and a Croatian Wing Commander was left in 
charge of Zemun airfield. The revolt met vir- 
tually no resistance. At three o’clock, General 
Simovié arrived at the Ministry of War to 
assume responsibility for the Government. 
Cvetkovié was escorted to the War Ministry 
and induced to resign; his colleagues were 


brought along one by one to follow his example. 
As dawn was breaking, a radio proclamation 
announced the overthrow of the Government 
and the abolition of the Regency. A young 
officer, speaking as though he were King Peter, 
broadcast a message of hope and reassurance; 
the King records that he listened to the broad- 
cast with some surprise at Dedinje, where the 
situation was still far from clear. 

The coup d’état was popular in Belgrade 
and, indeed, throughout Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro. Within a few hours thousands flocked 
through the streets of the capital, singing 
patriotic anthems and waving improvised flags 
before they yielded to the natural temptation of 
heaving bricks through the windows of the 
German Travel Agency. Eye-witnesses record 
that about noon a strong Communist element 
was noticeable among the crowds. There were 
red flags and shouts of “ The Army with the 
Nation” and “ Make concord with Russia,” 
while a hurriedly printed pamphlet urged, 
“Workers, peasants, citizens and youth! In 
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The Prime Minister, CVETKOVIC, with RIBBENTROP and CIANO, signing the Vienna Treaty by which 
Yugoslavia was to become an Axis vassal, March 25th, 1941 


this fateful hour unite all the forces so as to 
ensure the peace and the national independence 
of our peoples.” The Belgrade students already 
had a Marxist reputation, and there had been 
many clashes with the police in the previous 
five years; the Nazi-Soviet Pact had led to 
much heart-searching (as the American 
Minister had reported only six weeks earlier) 
and, in coming out on the streets on March 
27th, the Communists were reverting to type. 
Nevertheless, on this day of jubilation, there 
were many cries of “ Peter, our Friend,” and 
the most popular slogan was the magnificently 
defiant Bolje rat nego pakt—Bolje grob nego rob, 
“ Better War than Pact—Better Grave than 
Slave.” 

Prince Paul, on his northbound journey, 
had reached Zagreb when he was told of the 
coup d’état by General Nedeljekovi¢é, Com- 
mander of the Fourth Army, who had been 
ordered by Simovié¢ to seize the royal train and 
send it back to the capital. At the provincial 
governor’s residence, the Prince was visited by 
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Maéek, who advised him to arrest Nedeljekovi¢, 
hand over the Fourth Army to a Croat, and 
allow the Croatian regiments to march on 
Belgrade. But the Prince, weary and des- 
pondent, would not accept responsibility for 
plunging the country into civil war. He re- 
turned to Belgrade, signed a renunciation of his 
powers, and left with his family that night for 
Athens. Maécek remained in Zagreb; Simovic¢, 
knowing his influence in Croatia, was anxious 
for him to join the Government; but, for the 
time being, he decided to watch events from a 
distance. 

The future of Yugoslavia depended, how- 
ever, not upon the reactions of the Prince or 
Maéek but upon those of Hitler. News of the 
coup had reached Berlin while the army com- 
manders were in conference over the projected 
invasion of Russia. They were at once sum- 
moned to the Reich Chancellery where they 
found Hitler in a rage. He had determined, 
according to the minutes of the conference, 
“ not to await any expressions of loyalty from 





— 





the new Yugoslav Government, but to make all 
preparations necessary for the annihilation of 
Yugoslavia in the military sense and as a 
national unit. No diplomatic questions will be 
asked, nor any ultimata presented, but the 
attack will take place immediately as soon as 
the means and the troops are ready to start it.” 
Generals Halder, Paulus and Heusinger retired 
to plan the operations. Preliminary paper- 
work had been started on an invasion plan 
some weeks before Cincar-Markovic¢’s first visit 
to Berchtesgaden in November. It was only 
necessary to bring the plan up to date, and to 
divert troops from the forthcoming Operation 
Marita (against Greece) and Operation Bar- 
barossa (against Russia). It was decided to pro- 
ceed with Marita but to postpone Barbarossa, 
which had been fixed for May 15th, for at least 
a month. The Generals reported back to the 
Fuhrer with a completed plan within twenty- 
four hours. The main German thrust would 
come from Bulgaria under List and would be 
aimed at Ni8. Luftflotte 4, based on Wiener 
Neustadt and Roumanian airfields, was to 
launch an attack with nearly six hundred air- 
craft drawn from France, Sicily and Germany, 
while a further four hundred aircraft were to 
support the army in the field. Assistance was 
envisaged, in due course, from Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Italy; a steel ring had been drawn 
around the recalcitrant ally. Orders were issued 
for Yugoslavia and Greece to be attacked to- 
gether on April 6th. 

Meanwhile, in Belgrade, the new Govern- 
ment seemed to be living in a fools’ paradise. 
Popular enthusiasm had reached its height when 
King Peter was crowned in a solemn ceremony 
at the Serb Orthodox Cathedral on March 28th. 
The crowd acclaimed the new rulers and waited 
anxiously for them to assert their authority. 
Simovi¢’s health, however, was not good and he 
tended to leave decisions to the motley collec- 
tion of veteran politicians who constituted his 
Government. As Foreign Minister he had ap- 
pointed sixty-five-year-old Moméilo Ninci¢, 
who had settled outstanding problems with the 
Italians in the nineteen-twenties and now 
expected to make Mussolini induce Hitler to 
accept the régime. While the Germans were 
completing their operational orders, Ninci¢ 
was telling the American Minister that he had 
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decided neither to denounce nor to ratify the 
Tripartite Pact, and was lamenting the anti- 
German demonstrations and the “ unwise 
British broadcasts.” The new policy seemed 
at times hardly distinguishable from the old. 
Maéek himself came down from Zagreb to join 
the Government on April 3rd; he, at least, can 
have had little doubt that war was coming; for, 
while hesitating in Zagreb, he had been ap- 
proached by German agents who hoped he 
would lead a separatist movement. Yet Simovic¢, 
despite warnings from the British and the Air 
Force officers who had put him in power, still 
seemed confident of peace. He refused to 
receive the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. (now 
Sir Anthony) Eden, who was in Athens; and 
when Sir John Dill, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, flew to Belgrade for a few hours 
secret conversation, he was depressed by the 
military chaos. A senior Yugoslav officer even- 
tually met General Wilson and the Greek 
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commanders at Kanali Station on the night of 
April 3rd-4th; but by then it was far too late to 
concert arrangements. When the Germans 
attacked, the Yugoslav Army was still strung 
out through Slovenia and Croatia, despite 
entreaties that it should concentrate in the 
mountain bastion and river canyons of Serbia; 
only the small Air Force was ready. 

Did Simovi¢ have a card up his sleeve ? It is 
rumoured that, on the evening of March 26th, 
he secretly visited the Soviet Legation. Cer- 
tainly one of his first acts was to appoint M. 
Gavrilovi¢, the Yugoslav Minister in Moscow, 
to a non-departmental post in his Government. 
A special military mission left Belgrade for 
Moscow shortly after the revolt. In the small 
hours of April 6th, Molotov, in Stalin’s pre- 
sence, signed a treaty of friendship with Yugo- 
slavia, providing for “ amicable relations ” 
between the two countries in case of foreign 
attack. Even this belated gesture fell far short 
of expectations, for it had no military character. 
Moreover, if Simovi¢é hoped to stave off a 
German attack by conjuring up a Russian bogey 
he was completely out of touch with political 
realities. Indeed, when Hitler wrote to Mus- 
solini explaining his reasons for invading 
Yugoslavia, he gave the improvement in Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations as one of his excuses. 

The full fury of the German air onslaught 
fell upon the brave people of Belgrade, even 
though the capital had been declared an “ open 
city.” At § a.m. on Palm Sunday (April 6th), 
an observation post at Srb in the Banat reported 
the first wave of German bombers. A quarter 
of an hour later, Stukas began to dive-bomb 
Belgrade out of a lavender-blue spring sky. 
A fighter escort inflicted heavy losses on the 
Yugoslav aircraft that came up to intercept. 
Throughout the Sunday and on into the 
Monday, with only short intermissions, the 
bombs fell on the city. It is estimated that 
more than seventeen thousand people perished. 
Fires were started of such magnitude that they 
were still smouldering when the Germans 
occupied Belgrade on Easter Day. 

The German attack threw the administrative 
machine and the High Command into con- 
fusion. While the bombs were still falling, the 
Government left the capital and retreated into 
the mountains of Bosnia and Montenegro, 





covering three hundred and twenty miles in 
eight days. The Yugoslav Army put up a 
strong resistance around Skoplje and in 
Slovenia; but, as Simovié later admitted, of the 
thirty-one divisions at his disposal, only seven 
took part in the decisive fighting against the 
Germans. There were numerous reports of 
treachery. Croat fascists led mutinies in several 
regions, two whole regiments refusing to oppose 
the Germans. Members of the German 
minority seized the public buildings in Maribor 
(Slovenia) and fired on the retreating Yugoslavs. 
Other German groups prevented the destruc- 
tion of two key bridges across the River Drava. 
Prince Paul’s melancholy estimate that Yugo- 
slavia would hold out for a fortnight soon 
seemed over-optimistic. On April 15th, King 
and Government were flown from Niksi¢ in 
Montenegro to Athens. A couple of days later, 
the unfortunate Cincar-Markovi¢ was one of 
two signatories to a form of armistice in 
Belgrade. It was just three weeks since he had 
put his name to another document in Vienna. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that the 
Simovié Government fell far short of the 
expectations of March 27th. Simovi¢ himself 
maintained that had he been given two more 
days to complete preparations, his Third Army 
would have penetrated into Albania as Churchill 
had urged. It might then have been possible to 
continue guerilla resistance, even after the main 
regions of the country had been occupied. As it 
was, Yugoslavia’s rapid defeat proved a body- 
blow for the old order. The future clearly lay 
with the men who were stocking away their 
arms, ready to take to the forests and the 
mountains when the time came. 

Today the protagonists of 1941 remain in 
exile; but the people of Belgrade, who formed 
the valiant chorus of this classical tragedy, still 
honour March 27th as a historical climacteric. 
It was, indeed, a turning-point in the war— 
although not in the way that the British had 
expected when they welcomed the revolt. 
Yugoslavia’s defiance delayed the German 
attack on the Soviet Union by five weeks. What 
would have happened to the allied cause if the 
Germans had reached the outskirts of Lenin- 
grad and Moscow in mid-summer, and not 
when winter was approaching, only the closed 
archives of the Red Army can ever reveal. 


LETTERS (continued) 


THE BATTLE OF GUISE 
GENTLEMEN, 

I read with extreme interest Mr. Terraine’s 
article on the Battle of Guise (1914), particularly the 
remarks made on the failure of the Schlieffen plan 
in the early months of the war. 

HoweVer, whilst appreciating the importance of 
the transfer of troops to take Antwerp, and the 
diversion of divisions to the Eastern Front where the 
Russian “ steamroller ” had mobilized quicker than 
had been anticipated, was not a more basic cause of 
failure to be found in the allocation of German forces 
prior to 1914? 

Between 1905 and 1914 Von Moltke added nine 
new divisions to the German army. But only one of 
these divisions was placed on the vital right flank, 
whilst the other eight were given the defensive réle 
on the left wing. 

Yours, etc., 
T. D. Cook, 
Fulwood County Secondary School, 
Preston. 


Mr. John Terraine writes: 


Mr. Cook is perfectly correct. Shortage of space 
prevented me from elaborating the virtual abandon- 
ment of the Schlieffen Plan prior to 1914 beyond the 
sentence (page 95) “ even before the war began, he 
(von Moitke) had struck at the very fundamentals of 
the Plan by his redisposition of German forces, 
drastically reducing the proportion of superiority of 
his right wing to his left.”” As Mr. Cook suggests, the 
Schlieffen Plan was probably already unworkable 
before any of the diversion of German strength which 
took place after the campaign had opened. In the 
introduction to my book on “* Mons,” which is to be 
published shortly, I have gone into this question at 
greater length. 


QUIBERON BAY 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mrs. Masterman can find another version of her 
sailors’ lament (History Today January 1960) quoted 
by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond in his essay on the 
Navy in “ Johnson’s England ” (Oxford, 1933). It 
appears on page §2 of volume i and runs:— 

Ere Hawke did bang 

Monsieur Conflans 

You sent us beef and beer, 

Now Monsieur’s beat 

We've nought to eat 

Since you have nought to fear. 
Sir Herbert gave no author and no reference for it, 
and it does not appear in the Navy Records Society’s 
“* Naval Songs and Ballads ” edited by Firth. 

Yours, etc., 
JouN Hussey, 
London, W.1. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ROYAL GEORGE” 
GENTLEMEN, 

According to Lieutenant Reger in your February 
number, the officers of the Royal George were white- 
washed by the court martial. I am sorry he used that 
word, which so often suggests concealing faults; for 
he clearly believes that the court, when acquitting the 
captain, officers, and ship’s company of all blame, 
was sincerely convinced that the ship was not over- 


heeled, and that every exertion was used to right her 
as soon as the alarm was given. (The finding of the 
court is printed in Hodges and Hughes, “ Select 
Naval Documents.’’) 

Mr. Reger says also that Authority suppressed the 
finding, because it showed the bad condition of one 
of our largest ships. The Channel Fleet was about to 
sail to relieve Gibraltar in the face of a much more 
powerful combined fleet of French and Spanish ships. 
It would have been unwise to publish that finding, 
and so draw attention to our weakness, to tel] our 
enemies we were so short of ships that we had even 
intended to employ such a crazy ship as the poor 
Royal George. 

Captain Adams does not accept the finding of the 
court, and he makes the conduct of Lieutenant 
Durham a chief cause of the disaster. I find it hard to 
believe that Kempenfelt, of all people, would have 
chosen for his signal officer such a man as that por- 


» trayed, or that such a man could develop into the 


good senior officer we know Admiral Durham to have 
been. 


Yours, etc., 
J. H. Owen. 


MISS BIRGIT NILSSON 
GENTLEMEN, 

We should like to apologize to Miss Birgit Nilsson 
and all your readers for an unfortunate confusion of 
thinking which led to a “ slip of the typewriter ” and 
caused us to describe Miss Nilsson in our advertise- 
ment in your February issue as a “ Norwegian 
singer.” As is correctly stated in the February issue 
of Records Magazine, on the sleeve of the record in 
question and by at least one careful reader who has 
been kind enough to write to us, Miss Birgit Nilsson 
is, of course, Swedish. 

Yours, etc., 
A. J. Froup, 
Publicity Department, 
The Decca Record Company, 
London. 
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* My best service is due to my country as long as I live”’ ; 
CUTHBERT, 


LORD COLLINGWOOD, 1750-1810; a 
posthumous portrait by Henry Howard 


enemy on the morning of Trafalgar, a 

signal broke and fluttered in the Victory, 
leading the weather line. On board the Royal 
Sovereign, at the head of the lee column, it was 
seen by the Second-in-Command of the fleet, 
Vice-Admiral Cuthbert Collingwood. “I wish 
Nelson would stop signalling,” he said. “‘ We 
all know what we have to do.” Nelson’s last 
signal was then read and brought to him: 
“England expects that every man will do his 
duty.” The phrase struck a chord in Colling- 
wood’s heart, and he made the message known 
to the ship’s company. 

The anecdote illustrates the contrasting 
temperaments of Nelson and his successor: 
Nelson imaginative, passionate and mercurial; 
Collingwood steadfast, grave and businesslike. 
They were equal in their enthusiasm for war 
and their determination to engage. The Royal 
Sovereign was the first ship into action at 
Trafalgar, and she fought alone for fifteen or 


A: THE BRITISH FLEET STEERED for the 


Collingwood 
in the 


Mediterranean 


For more than four years after the 
death of Nelson, Admiral Collingwood held 
naval command from the southern tip 
of Portugal to the Dardanelles. 

“* He was in truth the prime and sole 
Minister of England, acting upon the sea.” 


By PIERS MACKESY 


twenty minutes before her consorts began to 
come up. Through the smoke and noise of the 
battle glimpses of Collingwood can still be 
seen: visiting the men, laying a gun, quietly 
munching an apple as he paced the deck. He 
was wounded in the leg by a splinter, and 
received “‘ many thumps.” His fight with the 
Santa Anna reduced the Royal Sovereign to an 
unmanageable hulk; and, when the Santa Anna 
struck, he transferred his flag to the Euryalus 
frigate. For many, as the evening drew on, it 
was the lights of the Commander-in-Chief 
burning in the Euryalus that told them that 
Nelson was dead. 

Soon after the news of the battle reached 
Whitehall, Collingwood was appointed Nelson’s 
successor as Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean. He had followed him through 
much of his career. Born in 1750 into an old 
Northumberland family in reduced circum- 
stances, and educated at Newcastle Grammar 
School, he had been entered at the age of 














eleven as a volunteer in the Shannon frigate 
commanded by his cousin. Fourteen years later, 
he was present at Bunker’s Hill with the naval 
detachment and won his lieutenancy. From 
there he went to the Jamaica station, where he 
followed Nelson, who was eight years younger, 
as First Lieutenant of the Lowestoft, com- 
mander of the twelve-gun Badger, and captain 
of the Hinchingbrooke. In 1780 in the Pelican 
he was wrecked in a hurricane on the barren 
Morant Keys, and spent ten days of extreme 
privation before he was rescued. After the war, 
further service in the West Indies cemented an 
intimate friendship with Nelson; and, when 


the next war broke out, he fought on the First _ 


of June and took two Spanish ships of the line 
at St. Vincent. 

In the fleet after Trafalgar, the news of his 
appointment was received with mixed feelings; 
the general devotion to Nelson made his suc- 
cessor’s task a hard one. The reaction of 
William Hoste was typical. He had been given 
his first frigate by Nelson a week before the 
battle; and to the end of his life he was to 
remain an ardent promoter of the Nelson cult. 
“ Remember Nelson ” was the signal he flew 
in 1811, as he led his frigates to victory at Lissa. 
“ Never shall we find his equal,” he lamented 
after Trafalgar, “and never will the navy of 
Great Britain furnish a man with half his 
abilities. . . . The Admiral [Collingwood] is a 
very different man from Lord Nelson, but as 
brave an old boy as ever stood.” And a little 
later: “Lord Collingwood is very friendly, 
but a very different man from poor Lord 
Nelson; his equal we may look for in vain.” 

Officers who had served with Collingwood 
had better things to say of him. His watch 
over the Combined Fleet in Cadiz in the 
summer of 1805, with only three ships, had 
been a splendid and well-recognized feat of 
seamanship. “ I do not know an officer I would 
so soon go on service with,” Captain Duff had 
written in the previous year; and the Trafalgar 
campaign confirmed his impression. “I have 
been myself very lucky with most of my 
Admirals,” he wrote ten days before the battle, 
“ but I really think the present the pleasantest 
I have met with.” 

But Duff could not speak for the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief; his head had been taken off 


by a cannon-ball at Trafalgar. In later life, 
George Elliot, then commanding the Aurora, 
described Collingwood’s character in terms 
that, although exaggerated, show why some 
officers could not easily reconcile themselves to 
the loss of Nelson: 


“* That he was as brave, stubborn, persevering 
and determined an officer as was known everyone 
acknowledged; but he had few if any friends, and 
no admirers. In body and mind he was iron, and 
very cold iron—in heart I believe the same, 
except for one small soft corner, accessible only 
to his family. . . . He was always as kind to me as 
he could be to anyone, but it did not sink deep.” 


Yet, if this had any truth, it was only part 
of the truth. He had a quiet dry humour; and 
his character radiated an unassuming goodness. 
His natural kindness appeared in his relations 
with his servant Smith and his dog Bounce; 
but it went much further. In matters of dis- 
cipline, he always sought to soften the rigours 
of the law, unlike Nelson whose Victory had 
the most savage punishment-roll in the fleet. 
A letter to his friend Captain Hallowell of the 
Tigre reveals his belief that the sources of dis- 
cipline lay in good officers and well-run ships. 
It was written at Malta early in 1809, during a 
brief respite from the sea: 


“I am sorry to see those applications for 
Courts Martial in your Ship. I am afraid the 
officers who go on duty, are not so diligent in 
their attendance as they should be; when that 
is the case and wine plenty, the men will straggle. 
I am sure you will cancel this.” 


As Commander-in-Chief he had qualities 
that Nelson lacked, and which made him per- 
haps a better commander for the patient and 
exhausting tasks ahead. He was temperate in 
judgment and moderate in conduct and policy. 
He had none of Nelson’s habit of intemperate 
denunciation of foreigners, or of his tendency 
to collapse into self-pity when a crisis was past. 
To the flattery of Queen Maria-Carolina and 
her Court at Palermo he was indifferent; and 
he held his command for three years before he 
visited the sovereigns who had once exercised 
an invincible fascination over his predecessor. 
His unyielding good sense saw through mere- 
tricious claims and specious arguments to the 
hard truth of the interests of the service. And, 
in that service, he would keep the seas in all 
weather and in any ship. 
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An ardent promoter of the Nelson cult who found 
Collingwood “‘a very different man”; ADMIRAL SIR 
WILLIAM HOSTE ; oil painting by S. Lane 


There is a common delusion that the naval 
history of the Napoleonic Wars ended with 
Trafalgar. Nineteen enemy ships of the line 
were taken or destroyed in the battle, and 
England was assured of the general command of 
the oceans. It was improbable that Napoleon 
would ever again be able to plan a superior 
concentration in the English Channel. But the 
exercise of sea-power is continuous. There 
were still enemy squadrons intact in the ports 
of France and Spain. Brest, Rochefort, Ferrol, 
Cadiz and Carthagena all contained capital 
squadrons; and the nucleus of a new French 
Mediterranean fleet lay in Toulon. It was still 
possible for the enemy to prey on solitary 
merchantmen with cruisers and privateers, 
and to raid our convoys with heavy squadrons. 
They could still attempt to use maritime com- 
munications to move their trade and supply 
their armies. And it was still open to them to 
effect a sudden concentration in one theatre for 
a special purpose. The strictly naval part of 
Collingwood’s task in the coming years was to 





protect our maritime communications, sever 
the enemy’s, and prevent his battle squadrons 
from carrying out some sudden stroke. 

Collingwood’s responsibilities stretched 
from Cape St. Vincent to the Dardanelles. 
The enemy’s capital ships within the command 
were ten or a dozen Frenchmen and Spaniards 
in Cadiz; eight Spaniards in Carthagena; and a 
small but uncertain number of French ships in 
Toulon. They could operate in two directions. 
They might concentrate outside the Straits of 
Gibraltar to attack India, the West Indies or the 
British Isles—the Trafalgar strategy of 1805; 
or go eastwards against Sicily, threatened by a 
French army that had overrun southern Italy, 
or the Ottoman Empire—the Nile strategy of 
1798. To meet both these threats, the British 
Mediterranean fleet was obliged either to 
establish a close blockade of all the enemy’s 
ports or to close the exits from the western 
Mediterranean basin by operating in two 
groups based on Gibraltar and Malta. 

Close blockade was the solution that ap- 
pealed to Whitehall. It was by now traditional 
and associated with the great names of the past 
fifty years—with Hawke, Jervis and Nelson. 
Collingwood adopted it at Cadiz, where lay the 
most active enemy fleet with the highest degree 
of initiative. The Spaniards in Carthagena he 
did not blockade at all. He had no ships to 
spare, and relied on their apathy and the moral 
effects of Trafalgar. Only a pair of cruisers 
watched the port, one to warn Sicily if the 
enemy came out, the other to summon Colling- 
wood from Cadiz. 

Toulon was a different matter. The French 
force there, although small, was efficient, 
energetic and growing. The Admiralty urged 
Collingwood to blockade them closely; but 
Collingwood declined. The Toulon fleet could 
do little injury without approaching Sicily or 
Gibraltar; and from past experience, including 
Nelson’s, he knew the impossibility of penning 
in the French in the north-westerly storms that 
prevailed on the coast of Provence. Nor was 
there a convenient base for a blockading fleet. 
Malta was too far, Sardinia a frightened neutral, 
Minorca in the hands of the Spaniards. 

Collingwood, therefore, left Toulon, like 
Carthagena, to be watched by a pair of cruisers, 
and based a squadron of his fleet in the Cen- 





tral Mediterranean to guard the east. At first 
he intended to take personal command in the 
central Mediterranean, to which the enemy’s 
military ambitions were now directed; but 
almost at once a sally from Brest and Rochefort 
reminded him that the great danger to his com- 
mand lay in a concentration of the enemy’s 
Atlantic fleets outside the Straits of Gibraltar. 
For the next two and a half years, until the 
Spanish rising ended the threat from the 
combined Fleet, the main pillar of Britain’s 
Mediterranean power was outside the Straits, 
in the squadron blockading Cadiz. / 

There Collingwood virtually never had a 
squadron as strong as he desired. The orthodox 
margin of strength for a squadron on close 
blockade was about thirty per cent, to allow 
for repairs, victualling and watering. Generally, 
Collingwood had only ten or a dozen ships to 
face an equal number of the enemy; and at one 
time the number sank to seven. The squadron 
was constantly being depleted by the departure 
of ships to replenish their water and provisions 
at Gibraltar or Tetuan, or for essential repairs 
in the stormy bay of Gibraltar. The Mediter- 
ranean convoys called for ships of the line to 
see them past Carthagena; and occasional ships 
were detached to the Canaries to meet the 
homeward-bound East Indiamen. Often 
Collingwood could only maintain his strength 
by detaining ships in need of urgent repairs at 
home. His foul ships would have difficulty in 
checking the enemy coming out clean from 
harbour; and, if the Brest and Rochefort 
squadrons came down from the north, he could 
only hope to check them till their pursuers 
appeared. His real strength lay in superior 
morale and the inexperience of the enemy 
crews. “If they are bold and wait for us, I 
doubt not we shall give their navy the coup-de- 
grace.” 

The responsibilities were great and the 
conditions taxing. The task of blockading 
Cadiz, on a lee shore with dangerous shoals, 
had overstretched the health and nerve of the 
great St. Vincent. The ships could never be 
made snug for the night, as they could in the 
Channel. Day in and day out, the Admiral and 
his captains were on the alert. Collingwood, 
who watched every detail and never spared 
himself, was under constant strain; and his 
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determination to stay at sea imposed severe 
demands on his officers. But the fleet was in a 
high state of efficiency and inured to service. 
“* My ships,” he wrote towards the end of his 
second winter off Cadiz, “are complete in 
everything; they never go into port more than 
one at a time: as for myself, I have not let go 
an anchor for fifteen months; and on the first 
day of the year had not a sick man in the ship.” 
Behind the shield of the battle squadrons, 
British cruisers reaped the harvest of maritime 
command. French commerce was driven from 
the seas, and only her coastal trade partially 
survived under the protection of a chain of 
batteries. The British convoys made their 
regular voyages to Malta, from whose great 
new warehouses their cargoes spread outwards 
to Smyrna and the Levant, to the Adriatic and 
the Black Sea. The losses that occurred were 
wholly among the “ runners,” who would not 
wait for convoy and proved an easy prey for 
the swarms of privateers that infested the shores 
of Italy and Africa. There were never enough 
cruisers to protect them. At the Admiralty, 
Lord Barham had estimated Collingwood’s 
requirement for the Mediterranean as fifty 
frigates and sloops. But this number was never 
maintained; and, when the arrival of the 
Rochefort squadron in 1808 caused his own 
battle fleet to be raised to thirty sail of the line, 
he had only thirty-five cruisers in his entire 
command. His warnings to the Admiralty 
echoed Nelson’s, and were as fruitless. 
Collingwood’s force rose at its peak to 
28,000 seamen, manning more than eighty 
vessels. What purpose lay behind this immense 
and costly effort? Why was it necessary for 
England, short of manpower and money, to 
expend such large resources to command the 
distant inland sea? The answer that leaps to 
the mind is trade. This was what had caused 
England to pour her resources into the East 
and West Indies in the eighteenth century. But 
the Mediterranean trade could not compare in 
value or political influence with that of Calcutta 
or the Caribbean, and had been in decline since 
the beginning of the French Revolution. It is 
true that, as Napoleon’s continental system 
developed, any door was worth keeping open, 
and that, under pressure from exporting 
interests at home, intensive and widespread 





smuggling developed. The Adriatic in par- 
ticular became a back door to Vienna and 
Central Europe; and Malta grew rich on the 
profits. 

Yet the quantities were relatively small, and 
it was not trade that determined England’s 
Mediterranean policy. Nor on the whole was it 
the possibility of a military offensive. A large 
army was maintained for the defence of Sicily; 
and on several occasions hopes were enter- 
tained in England that it would provide a useful 
diversion in support of our continental allies. 
But these expectations were dashed: limited 
resources, slow communication, and Napo- 
leon’s refusal to be diverted from his main 
object, prevented any serious impression being 
made. On one occasion the available troops 
were switched to Egypt; on another, an expedi- 
tion threatened Naples, only to have its effort 
made vain by Napoleon’s decisive defeat of 
Austria at Wagram. 

Little was achieved in the way of an offensive 
to justify the effort. But the real aim of England 
in the Mediterranean was security. Security, 
in the first place, against the irruption of un- 
blockaded enemy squadrons into the Atlantic— 
a repetition of the blow that France had been 
allowed to strike when she entered the American 
War in 1778, and had repeated in 1805 at the 
beginning of the Trafalgar campaign. Security, 
in the second place, against French expansion 
to the south and south-east. 

The period of Collingwood’s accession to 
command marked not only the crushing of the 
French and Spanish navies, but the utter over- 
throw of Napoleon’s continental enemies. At 
Ulm and Austerlitz, Austria was driven out of 
the field, and the Russians were pushed back 
into their remote fastnesses, severed from 
western Europe. Less than a year later, the 
victory was repeated by the overthrow of the 
Prussian state at Jena; and Napoleon drove on 
through Berlin to bring the Tsar to the confer- 
ence table at Tilsit. By 1807 there was no 
power to challenge him in Europe. 

He had begun to exploit his victory on the 
morrow of Austerlitz. From northern Italy his 
columns thrust outwards, down the length of 
Italy to conquer Naples, and round the head 
of the Adriatic into Dalmatia. The first thrust 
threatened Sicily and the British position in the 


central Mediterranean; the second pointed a 
dagger at Turkey. 

The British government appreciated at once 
the significance of Napoleon’s new direction. 
“The war has taken an eastern turn,” wrote 
William Windham, the Secretary of State for 
War, in May 1806. At the Foreign Office, Fox 
was determined to salvage Sicily from the 
wreckage of the Third Coalition. Directions 
were sent off immediately to defend Sicily and 
enter the Adriatic; but the Cabinet had, in part, 
been anticipated. General Craig had occupied 
Me3sina with a small army, and Collingwood 
had promptly sent Sir Sidney Smith up the 
Mediterranean with a battle squadron to help 
him. As soon as he received the Admiralty’s 
orders, he sent Commodore Patrick Campbell 
up the Adriatic with a frigate squadron to cut 
the French sea communications with Dalmatia, 
which the Russian force based on Corfu had 
been notably unsuccessful in doing. One of 
Campbell’s captains was William Hoste, now 
commanding the 36-gun frigate Amphion. 
For several years he was to prey on the enemy’s 
Adriatic commerce and military communica- 
tions, amassing fortune and fame by his bold 
exploits. 

The next phase of Napoleon’s eastward 
encroachments was to involve the Turks in war 
with Russia. The Porte was eager to throw off 
the Russian tutelage; and by December 1806 
the breach was complete. Collingwood had 
already scraped together a few ships of the line 
from the blockade of Cadiz and sent them up 
the Bosphorus to support the British ambas- 
sador. His anticipation of British government 
policy was correct. Unable to assist the Rus- 
sians by more direct operations, the Ministry 
of all the Talents resolved to relieve them at 
least from Turkish pressure. A reinforcement 
was sent out to Cadiz, and Collingwood 
detached a major force under Admiral Duck- 
worth to Constantinople. The failure of the 
first Dardanelles campaign bears many resem- 
blances to the second: the absence of a military 
force to exploit the fleet’s success; the under- 
rating of Turkish toughness; and the interven- 
tion of a western power to stiffen the resistance. 
General Sebastiani’s heroic labours against 
time made the Constantinople batteries un- 
approachable; and from Marshal Marmont in 
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Riding out the storm after the Battle of Trafalgar, when Nelson’s death in action left Collingwood in 


command 


Dalmatia came artillerymen and engineers, to 
fortify the Dardanelles against the fleet’s return. 
The troops that might have held open the 
Dardanelles had been sent instead to Egypt. 
Still obsessed by Napoleon’s expedition of 1798, 
the Cabinet ordered the military commander in 
Sicily to occupy Alexandria. With the help of 
Captain Hallowell and a naval covering force, 
General Mackenzie Fraser occupied the city, 
but was drawn by bad advice into over-extend- 
ing his force in the Nile delta, and at Rosetta 
suffered two serious defeats at the hands of 
Mehemet Ali. 

Thus the offensive against the Turks failed 
utterly, and served to alienate the Russians 
instead of helping them. Collingwood had 
always doubted the policy’s wisdom, and pre- 
dicted that we were supporting a power that 
would soon be in league with our enemies. 
The Peace of Tilsit in June 1807 was his 
vindication. Russia and France were now in 
alliance; and the Ottoman Empire, which they 
would probably partition, was at war with 
England, her only effective friend, and unable 
to extricate herself from the struggle. 


; an aquatint by Hali, after Serres 


England was utterly alone, and threatened 
by a great maritime coalition. Prompt action 
at home snatched the Danish and Portuguese 
navies from Napoleon, and trapped Russia’s 
Mediterranean fleet in the Tagus. But, for a 
time, Campbell abandoned the Upper Adriatic; 
and from Naples, French troops were rushed 
across the Straits of Otranto to secure the 
Ionian Islands that had been delivered to them 
at Tilsit. From Corfu they threatened northern 
Greece and commanded the terminal of the 
Via Ignatia, the old Roman road to Con- 
stantinople. 

To prevent the enemy from exploiting his 
gains, Collingwood strengthened the Adriatic 
squadron and divided it into two groups to 
operate against the two French lines of com- 
munication to Corfu and Dalmatia. He estab- 
lished relations with Ali Pacha, the bandit ruler 
of northern Greece; and this link was taken up 
by the Foreign Office and expanded into an 
ambitious scheme for an offensive alliance. Of 
this Collingwood was sceptical, and as usual 
rightly. Even if his Albanian levies had been 
capable of attacking the French, Ali had no 








intention of risking Napoleon’s hostility; and 
his real aim was to induce the British to capture 
the Ionian Islands for him. In the end, after 
the defeat of Austria in 1809, the government 
despaired of Ali, and a British expedition 
occupied all the islands except Corfu. 

The French hold on Corfu gave Colling- 
wood his only opportunity to bring an enemy 
fleet to action. Early in 1808, Napoleon re- 
solved to postpone the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire until he had conquered Spain and 
brought her fleets under his effective control. 
But the Tsar was growing impatient; and fear- 
ing that he could not indefinitely be prevented 
from compensating himself for his defeat, 
Napoleon resolved to be ready to claim his own 
share. This would bring his new base at Corfu 
into operation; but so strict was the British 
blockade that the island was starved of troops, 
munitions and food. To relieve it, Napoleon 
risked a major fleet operation for the first time 
since Trafalgar. 

Admiral Allemand broke out of Rochefort 
on January 1808, entered the Mediterranean 
unobserved in darkness and storm, and joined 
Ganteaume off Toulon. Ten sail of the line 
were at large in the Mediterranean. Colling- 
wood hastened up from Cadiz to Sicily, eager 
for the general action that would carve his place 
in history. But the difficulties that had beset 
Nelson in 1798 and 1805, and Keith in 1799, 
now afflicted him. The enemy had vanished on 
the trackless waters. Their destination might 
be Sicily, Corfu or Egypt: or they might leave 
the Mediterranean, as Bruix and Villeneuve 
had done in the past, raise the blockade of 
Cadiz, and vanish more than twenty strong into 
the Atlantic. There were no neutrals to bring 
news of them; for the British blockade had been 
all too thorough. The frigates for which Nelson 
had cried out were still too few; and, from Cape 
St. Vincent to the Dardanelles, there were only 
ten in good condition to watch the enemy’s 
ports, throttle his trade, and serve the battle 
fleets. And Sicily, its garrison weakened after 
Tilsit to provide a force in the west, was under 
daily threat of invasion across the Straits of 
Messina. 

To all these difficulties was added mislead- 
ing intelligence. Ganteaume reached Corfu, 
though he lost most of his storeships on the 
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way. But the second phase of Napoleon’s plan 
had been frustrated. Ganteaume’s orders were 
to proceed from Corfu to cover the invasion of 
Sicily ; but, on learning of the force that Colling- 
wood had gathered to oppose him, he fled from 
Corfu without completing his unloading, and 
made for the safety of Toulon. 


The failure to bring Ganteaume to action 
was a bitter disappointment. “ It has made me 
almost crazy,” Collingwood wrote to his wife 
of the pursuit. Similar luck had driven Nelson 
to the same despair. “‘ This ill-luck will go 
near to kill me,” he had written after Vil- 
leneuve’s escape in 1805. 

The naval pattern was now changed. There 
was a major fleet in Toulon; and in the summer 
of 1808 the outbreak of the Spanish revolt 
further changed the scene. Collingwood made 
straight for the decisive point off Cadiz, and 
was ordered to correspond directly with the 
Secretary of State on the situation. After 
delicate negotiations, the Spaniards overcame 
the French ships in the harbour; and thie task 
off Cadiz became the less exacting one of pre- 
paring the Combined Fleet for removal in case 
the French retook the city. 

Inside the Mediterranean it was a different 
matter. The war in Spain made it imperative 
to command the Gulf of Lions, and Minorca 
was now available as a base for the British fleet. 
At last, a close blockade of Toulon was under- 
taken; and Collingwood exchanged the gales 
of the Atlantic for the north-westers of the Gulf 
of Lions. 

The strain had begun to tell. Off Cadiz, in 
the summer of 1808, he suddenly felt old and 
tired, and began to long for the home that he 
had not seen for four years. He had never 
spared himself either in great matters or in 
details. The anxiety of blockade, the long hours 
at the desk that had exhausted St. Vincent, the 
search for Ganteaume and the burden of 
Spanish affairs, had worn him out. He asked 
the Admiralty to recall him; but long habit had 
taught the government to depend on him; and 
they were at a loss to replace him. A statesman 
was needed in the Mediterranean, and states- 
men were rare. “‘ I know not,” the First Lord 
replied, “ how we should be able to supply all 
that would be lost to the service of the country, 
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Fort St. Louis, off Toulon, the French Mediterranean base, off which Collingwood spent two winters 
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and the general interests of Europe, by your 


absence from the Mediterranean.” Colling- 
wood could not reject the appeal: “ My best 
service is due to my Country as long as I live, 
and I leave all else to your Lordship’s considera- 
tion and conveniente.” 

So he resigned himself to two winters off 
Toulon. 1809 brought the Austrian war with 
its special dispositions of task forces, and the 
Austrian collapse with its redeployment and 
the seizure of the Ionian Islands. And in 
October 1809 he fought his last battle. An 
enemy force came out from Toulon to throw a 
convoy into Barcelona. A deceptive withdrawal 
to Minorca, faultless cruiser dispositions, and a 
chase by fast detachments ran the enemy down. 
The final reckoning was two French ships of 
the line and the whole of the enemy’s convoy. 

Thus was completed Lord Collingwood’s 
last great service to his country. The enemy 
had put to sea on October 21st, the anniversary 
of Trafalgar, and four years from the day when 


Nelson’s mantle had fallen on him. But his 
time was running out. An illness of the 
stomach almost prevented him from eating; 
and his surgeon warned him that its cause was 
his long confinement on board ship and the 
hours at his desk. Alarmed by reports of his 
health, the Admiralty was at last seriously 
looking for a successor; but it was not easy. 
“Lord Mulgrave,” the First Lord wrote to 
the King, “ cannot hope in the person of any 
successor to supply the long experience and 
peculiar qualifications of Lord Collingwood for 
that command.” Far away at the head of the 
Adriatic, another officer had revised his first 
judgment of the Commander-in-Chief. “I 
should be sorry to lose so good and able a chief,” 
Hoste wrote to his father; “ nor do I know of 
any one who is better calculated for the general 
good of the service and this important station 
than Lord Collingwood.” 

Still Collingwood was reluctant to abandon 
his post without relief. In February 1810, he 











went on shore at Port Mahon to try the effect 
of riding. But he could not bear the slightest 
fatigue; and at last he gave way to his disease. 
On March 6th, a hundred and fifty years ago, a 
favourable wind allowed the flagship to clear 
the harbour and make sail for England. When 
Lord Collingwood learnt that he was again at 
sea, he rallied his strength and said to those 
around him: “ Then I may yet live to meet the 
French once more.” But the next morning he 
knew that he was dying; and the same evening 
he died on board the Ville-de-Paris in his 
sixtieth year. 

The anniversary will not be much re- 
marked. Collingwood never fought a major 
fleet action as Commander-in-Chief. Yet 
remembered he deserves to be, both for his 
character and achievements. Of his character, 
it is enough to say that his every action was 
informed by a sense of duty to his country. He 
belonged to a generation of officers who had 
seen their early service in the American War, 
but for whom prize money was gradually over- 
shadowed by a sense of the greatness of the 
issues for which they fought. 

His achievement was the complete success 
of the Mediterranean defensive. Through years 
of continuous French expansion, he had pre- 
vented Napoleon from overstepping the limits 


of the continent, except in the Ionian Islands, 
where Collingwood’s cruisers reduced his forces 
to impotence. Sicily was secure, the eastern 
seas were closed to the enemy, his Balkan bases 
starved. British trade flowed strongly, and the 
enemy’s commerce gradually vanished from 
the seas. 

It is not a story of battles. The fights were 
small fierce encounters of sloops and gunboats; 
cutting-out expeditions; attacks on forts and 
batteries. Yet the scale was heroic; and over 
the vast canvas towers the figure of Colling- 
wood. He was the only man in the Mediter- 
ranean, soldier, seaman or diplomat, who could 
survey the whole theatre and see its unity. 
From Finisterre to the Dardanelles, his cruisers 
ceaselessly gathered information. His corre- 
spondence covered the theatre; the Sultans of 
Barbary, the Pachas of the Ottoman Empire, 
the Kings and Ministers of Sicily and Sardinia, 
the British representatives in Palermo, Vienna 
and Constantinople. All looked to him as the 
fountain of British power and policy on the 
southern edge of Europe. “‘ He was in truth,” 
wrote Creevey after reading his Correspondence, 
“the prime and sole minister of England, act- 
ing upon the sea, corresponding himself with 
all surrounding states, and ordering everything 
upon his own responsibility.” 
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THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE 

THE RAINBOW BRIDGE AND OTHER ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 

By R. W. Livingstone, 176 pp. (Pall Mall Press. 

17s. 6d.) 

For one reviewer The Rainbow Bridge has revived 
a mood of twenty years ago. In the autumn of that 
tumultuous year, 1940, when I was recuperating 
from war wounds at Cobden’s Sussex home, Dun- 
ford House, Midhurst, I was given as a birthday 
present Sir Richard Livingstone’s Plato: Selected 
Passages. It appeared in the World’s Classics series, 
in which I had lately read in hospital Gibbon and 
much of Trollope. The presentation and approach 
opened a new panorama. Sir Richard’s individua- 
listic, even idiosyncratic, notes in italics heightened the 
effect. It was (and is) good to be reminded that man 
is, as Aristotle says, “‘ a justice-needing animal ” and 
that libertarian democracy must fulfil that need. 
* States cannot exist,” says Plato’s Zeus to Hermes, 
‘if a few only share in the virtues as in the arts.” 
For justice and conscience must be given to all men, 
not as with technical skill, to the favoured few. 
Through the centuries, totalitarians have broken 
many hammers on that anvil. Among them was 
Hitler. 

The present book comprises twelve essays, most 
of which concern classics in general and the Greek 
inheritance in particular. It would be strange, 
comments the author, if anyone who wished to con- 
template and pursue the good life were to overlook 
the Hellenic contribution. Western civilization 
derives its concept of that life from Ancient Greece 
and from Palestine. Sir Richard rightly opines that a 
knowledge of at least Socrates and Plato’s Republic 
should be “ part of the equipment of any fully 
educated person.”” In British practice, although the 
glory that was Greece is relatively well-known in 
English translation, only a very small percentage of 
the nation learns Greek. In an age given over to 
materialism as well as to technology, this is grievous 
loss. Sir Richard claims—and who can gainsay him ? 
—that a study of Greek thinking would have done 
something to correct certain defects of character of 
some of the British statesmen who “‘ had no Greek.” 
Among them is a lack of sophrosyne, a word which is 
conventionally “‘ done into” English as ‘* temper- 
ance.”’ This fascinating thesis is well worth pursuing. 
Sir Richard expresses himself a little severely on the 
“* thin cordial ”’ of Manchester Liberalism in contrast 
with the richer wine of his own tradition of Millite 
Liberalism. But Cobdenism was not antagonistic to 
Hellenic influences. The Manchester men, as 
Francis Hirst wrote in 1903, were the disciples of 
Adam Smith and Bentham while the Philosophical 
Radicals—the Millites—followed Bentham and Adam 
Smith. Mill and his disciple, Morley, Cobden’s bio- 
grapher, were of the Livingstone tradition. Cobden, 
product of a dame’s school and largely self-educated, 
would doubtless have profited from Greek. But he 
wrote some excellent English prose. It is salutary to 
recall that most British Prime Ministers since 1837 
have been Hellenists. To eschew the obvious 
examples: Russell translated the fifth book of the 
Odyssey and Aberdeen founded the Athenian Society 
and wrote on Greek architecture. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell- Bannerman, a Prime Minister of quality, who 
today receives scant personal recognition, in contrast 
to his colleagues in the Cabinet of All the Talents of 











December 1905, won the Cowan Gold Medal at 
Glasgow for the best examination in Greek. The 
Victorian leaders were imbued with the classical. 
The twentieth century has taken a different course. 
In our age, the majority’s indifference to the three- 
dimensional elements of Hellenism blunts the zeal of 
the minority. A recent correspondence in The 
Times newspaper contained its quota presenting a 
“utilitarian ’’ case for what would amount to 
second-class citizenship and second-class education 
for women, who form half of society, thereby 
reducing (if such letter-writers had their way) the 
State, in Plato’s words, from a whole to a half! 
Happily the opposition is the stronger. Sir Richard 
would frown upon such reactionary notions. The 
purport of education is, he insists, to make human 
beings, to develop the aptitudes and attitudes con- 
ducive to successful living (in the limited sense)— 
and to the good life. “‘ In Norse mythology,” he tells 
us, “ there is a legend of a rainbow bridge, made by 
the gods so that men who had earned the right could 
cross the deep and sundering gulf between Midgard, 
which is the earth, and Asgard, which is heaven 

In Norse mythology, the bridge is built by Odin and 
the Aesir; in history and fact it was built by the 
Greeks with a double-span, the bridge of goodness 
and the bridge of wisdom, by which men pass from 
barbarism to civilization, if not from earth to heaven.” 
The Greeks built such a bridge between 600 and 
300 B.c. Of their precepts, Sir Richard Livingstone 
is a worthy, indeed, noble practitioner and interpreter. 

DERYCK ABEL. 


POST HASTE 


THE MAIL-COACH MEN OF THE LATE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Edmund Vale, 300. pp. (Cassell. 
30s.) 

The phrase “ post haste”’—from the original 
“haste, post, haste ””»—was in use even before the 
Post Office Act of 1660, but in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, Mr. Vale tells us, a 
new phrase was being coined: “ As right as the Mail.” 
And yet, in the mid-eighteenth century, the post had 
been a slow and erratic affair of mounted ex-soldiers 
meandering about the countryside from inn to inn. 
Two men were responsible for the remarkable change 
that took place towards the end of the century, which 
helped to meet the new demands for quick com- 
munication presented by the Industrial Revolution. 
John Palmer had the idea of using Mail Coaches and 
boldly initiated them at his own risk. Backed by 
Pitt, he found himself, in 1786, Surveyor and 
Comptroller General of the Post Office. Various 
bureaucratic causes contributed to his downfall in 
1792, but a worthy successor, Thomas Hasker, was 
ready to take his place. Under Hasker, coachman 
and guard were soon taking the Mail Coaches at a 
reasonably steady six miles an hour about the 
countryside. Leaving London at 8 p.m., the coaches 
rumbled on through night and day, reaching even 
Edinburgh in the small hours of the third morning. 

The best part of Mr. Vale’s rather unco-ordinated 
book is its lavish quotations from Hasker’s own 
letters and papers. Perhaps the extracts from the 
letters are even too generous. One could spare some 


of the routine operational details and the inter- 
office memoranda, about the cleaning woman, or 
coal for the man who looked after the guards’ guns, 
Mr. Hasker was mainly concerned with the guards, 
since the coachmen were the responsibility of the 





different contractors, who handled the coaches over 
their own “ grounds ”’ or districts. The guard, with 
his blunderbuss, sat at the back of the coach over the 
mail box, for which—and indeed for the whole 
coach—he was responsible. Of course, there were 
guards who got drunk, or left the mail box unlocked; 
who carried illicit parcels and connived at smuggling 
(once the entire Edinburgh and Aberdeen coach was 
seized “for conveying, as Luggage, a Cask of 
Whiskey ’’); or who risked seven years’ deportation 
for carrying unpaying passengers. In _ winter, 
when the roads were exceptionally bad, guards even 
got lost off their coaches: “ the Guard is lost this 
morning . . . the passengers say he was blowing his 
horn just before they missed him.”’ Indeed, in a bad 
winter, not just guards, but whole coaches were lost 
and Mr. Hasker had to issue a printed form appealing 
to all guards to report any “‘ spare patent Mail 
Coaches on their beat, whether in Barn, Field, Yard, 
or Coachouse.”’ 

But in the main, thanks to the initiative of Palmer, 
and Hasker’s constant, patient pressure, the mail was 
delivered. A fascinating section of this book gives 
verbatim copies of a series of Hasker’s Time Bills 
for the Mail Coaches which the author discovered in 
the course of his researches. Here one can learn 
exactly how long it took to get a letter to Bristol, or 
Exeter, or Edinburgh, and back; how long was 
allowed for meals on the way—thirty minutes for a 
good English breakfast, twenty for any other meal— 
and how long to change horses (five minutes for four 
horses). Attractively illustrated and full of the 
minutiae of eighteenth-century living, this book 
should prove a goldmine to the historical novelist, 
though scholars, and the general reader, may find it 
at once too detailed and too diffuse 

JANE Honpce. 


WATERLOO 


WATERLOO. By John Naylor, 208 pp. (B. T. Batsford. 

215.) 

In August 1815, the Duke of Wellington, seeking 
to deter J. W. Croker from writing an account of 
Waterloo, declared: “* the history of the battle is not 
unlike the history of a ball. Some individuals may 
recollect all the little events of which the great result 
is the battle won or lost; but no individual can recol- 
lect the order in which, or the exact moment at 
which, they occurred.”” Since that year of victory, 
many individual participants have set down memories 
of the short, momentous campaign, and even more 
historians have described the “ Hundred Days,” a 
phrase accredited to the Prefect of the Seine when 
addressing King Louis XVIII. Mr. Naylor, drawing 
on first-hand British reminiscences and on French 
and British historians—he makes no claims to original 
research—has produced for Batsford’s new British 
Battles Series a lucid, well argued and detailed 
account of Quatre Bras, Ligny and Waterloo, and of 
their prelude and aftermath. He brings out clearly 
that these four days of War were a catalogue of 
blunders, missed opportunities and miscalculations 
on both sides. 

Napoleon, after a brilliant opening, when he 
wrested the initiative from superior forces, lapsed 
into untimely lethargy, the effects of which were 
exacerbated by inattention to detail and too great a 
reliance upon his marshals. Wellington, who did not 
err in these two respects, allowed unjustified sang- 
froid and most leisurely behaviour to lead to a 
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dangerous situation that was sharpened by in- 
adequate channels of communication. Bliicher, by 
making the grave error of concentrating his troops 
forward within easy reach of the French army 
fassed to attack, solved Napoleon’s problem of 
separating the Allies. We see Ney compromise his 
chance of taking Quatre Bras at a time when this 
vital crossroads had been occupied, not on the 
orders of Wellington, who was still convinced that 
Napoleon would attack through Mons and threaten 
his communications with the coast, but on the for- 
tunate initiative of Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. 
We see the fiasco of d’Erlon’s corps marching to and 
fro between Ligny and Quatre Bras and failing to 
influence either battle, while Ney tried to redeem his 
own inaction by costly attacks and Napoleon left 
10,000 men idle at Charleroi when their presence at 
Ligny would probably have turned the Prussian 
defeat into a decisive rout. Even so, Napoleon con- 
vinced himself that Bliicher’s troops were in no shape 
to aid Wellington for at least two days. As for sub- 
ordinaies who advised caution against a Wellington 
they knew to their cost from the Peninsula, he 
jeeringly ignored their words. Ten years before, at 
Austerlitz, he had said: ‘‘ one has but a short time for 
war. I am good for another six years and then I shall 
have to stop.’”” He had embarked on the Russian 
venture instead. 

Although Mr. Naylor might to advantage have 
quickened his pace for the battle scenes, he handles 
the sequence of events with skill and enables the 
reader to appreciate the issues involved and to follow 
the decisions that led to success or failure. At the 


level of high command, he tends to give more pro- 
minence to the French side, while it is mainly through 
British eyes that we see the desperate smoke-veiled 
fighting on the 18th, the cavalry charges, the gal- 
lantry of the infantry squares. He quotes freely from 


various British officers and sergeants, but leans far 
tco heavily on Captain Mercer who, outstanding 
diarist as he is, hardly merits 6,000 words, par- 
ticularly when neither James Anton nor Harry Smith 
is quoted and when the reader has to cope with up 
to one and a half pages at a stretch in small type 
indented. Mr. Naylor causes some confusion by 
including, very rightly, several passages from Miss 
Charlotte A. Eaton’s vivid narrative, which is men- 
tioned in the bibliography, and then giving their 
author as Lady Hamilton Dalrymple, who does not 
appear in it. And on pages 82 and 85 he appears to 
give two contradictory versions of the aide-de-camp’s 
misreading of Napoleon’s scribbled order to d’Erlon 
about marching to Wagnelée. 

But these are minor blemishes in what is an 
authoritative and consistently interesting portrait of 
what Wellington called “‘a pounding match” and 
“*the most desperate business I ever was in; I never 
took so much trouble about any Battle; and never 
was so near being lost.”” For good measure, and for a 
better understanding of the actual fighting, Mr. 
Naylor devotes two admirable chapters to a study of 
the weapons with which Wellington’s men fought 
and to the men themselves, drawing some useful 
comparisons between the administration and recruit- 
ment in the French and British armies. 

The thirty-five half-tone illustrations have been 
well chosen, and Messrs. Batsford are to be con- 
gratulated on the jacket, a reproduction of a design 
on the “ Prussian Service” at Apsley House. 


ANTONY BRETT-JAMES. 
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JAMESON’S RAID 


JAMESON’S RAID. By Elizabeth Pakenham, 366 pp. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 36s.) 

The opening in 1946 of the papers left by Sir 
Graham Bower, Imperial Secretary at the Cape in 
1895, gave historians new material for examining 
the charges of British official and Governmental 
complicity in the Jameson Raid. The South African 
writer, Dr. Jean van der Poel, made good use of these 
papers in framing her formidable indictment of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s policy and actions (The 
Jameson Raid, 1951), but since her book appeared, 
Miss Ethel Drus has found still more new material 
in Chamberlain’s own papers. Now Lady Pakenham 
re-tells the whole story of Dr. Jameson’s abortive 
attempt to invade the Transvaal and “‘ rescue ”’ the 
Europeans of Johannesburg with a bevy of aristo- 
cratic young British officers and three or four 
hundred troopers and police. She has had the addi- 
tional assistance—which has yielded at least one 
treasure—of a study of the Salisbury Papers in the 
Library of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Lady Pakenham’s book is expert, well-balanced 
and entirely readable; were it not for one or two 
minor blemishes it might stand as the definitive 
account of Jameson’s folly and its aftermath. She 
has had the happy idea of first presenting the 
‘facade ’’ of the raid—the events as they appeared 
at the time to people unacquainted with the private 
talks and negotiations that had preceded them—and 
then showing what had been happening “‘ backstage,” 
while Jameson was preparing for action. This is an 
ingenious way of telling the story, and it is well 
carried out, but in a third section, dealing mainly 
with the Committee of Inquiry, Lady Pakenham 
occasionally tends to over-dramatize the conflicts 
between witnesses and cross-examiners. History 
turns to fiction when she writes that at a certain point 
in the inquiry “a ghastly kaleidoscope suddenly 
danced before Jameson’s eyes.” 

After so much exhaustive research into the raid, 
there is probably nothing new to be said about the 
motives and actions of Rhodes and Jameson, but 
Chamberlain is still a controversial figure. Lady 
Pakenham’s verdict, which her book sustains, is that 
‘* Chamberlain’s honour, on any fair assessment, 
was vindicated,” but that his judgment was greatly at 
fault. On the other hand, her discovery in the 
Salisbury Papers of the full version of Chamberlain’s 
message to the High Commissioner at the Cape, a few 
hours before the raid began, shows that he was nearer 
to actual knowledge of the timing and nature of 
Jameson’s move than has sometimes been supposed. 
This message was watered down in the Government 
Blue Book; in its unexpurgated form, Chamberlain 
is found to be referring definitely to the possibility 
that “ he (Rhodes) and Jameson might endeavour to 
force matters to a head by Jameson or someone else 
in the ‘service of the company advancing from 
Bechuanaland Protectorate with police.”” Though 
Chamberlain had refused to listen to confidential 
information from Rhodes’s emissary, Rutherfoord 
Harris, he was almost as well informed about the raid 
as if he had allowed Harris to drag him into the plot. 

One of the blemishes in an otherwise admirable 
book is that Lady Pakenham fails to give a complete 
record of the fate of Jameson’s raiders. She refers 
only to the trial of Jameson and the five officers who 
were imprisoned with him; she says nothing of the 
nine other officers who were charged at Bow Street 





and acquitted, and nothing, either, of the negotia- 
tions between Chamberlain and the Transvaal 
Government over Kruger’s proposal that all Jame- 
son’s troopers should also be tried. Yet these nego- 
tiations were interesting, since Chamberlain got the 
troopers off on the claim (so often made in other 
contexts in later years) that they were “ only obeying 
orders.” 

It is curious, too, that Lady Pakenham should 
write (p. 333) that “ less than four years after Jame- 
son and his troopers rode into the Transvaal its 
borders were again violated’’—a sentence that 
erroneously implies that the Boer War began with 
the invasion of Boer territory by the British; and she 
ought to have known that W. L. Jackson, chairman 
of the Committee of Inquiry, took the title of Lord 
Allerton (not Alveston). Like a number of other 
students of the Jameson Raid, Lady Pakenham seems 
to think that if there had been no raid there would 
have been no Boer War. This is a questionable 
assumption. Although the raid certainly led Kruger 
to arm at a greater pace than before, the tension be- 
tween the Uitlanders and the Transvaal Government 
would probably have led to war sooner or later, even 
if Jameson had never fancied himself as a nineteenth- 
century Clive. 

EpGar HO t. 


GREEK AND LATIN CHRISTIANITY 


THE GREEK EAST AND THE LATIN WEST: A Study in the 

Christian Tradition. By Philip Sherrard, 202 pp. 

Oxford University Press. 25s.) 

The Eastern Orthodox Church has a rich and 
varied tradition of spirituality, and there are grounds 
for maintaining that Eastern Christendom has always 
taken more kindly to its mystics than Western 
Christendom. The purpose of this book is partly to 
explore the reasons and the theological foundations 
for what its author considers to be the symptoms and 
the consequences of a fundamental difference of 
Christian thought and outlook in the Greek East and 
the Latin West. He writes as one for whom Chris- 
tianity, without the Sacraments and without a priest- 
hood based firmly on apostolic succession, is mean- 
ingless; and he treats his theme sub specie aeternitatis. 
It is a book, therefore, that might be thought more 
suitable for theologians than for historians. But it is 
salutary for historians to be reminded of the role of 
theology in the history of Christendom, and to be 
informed about the differences in its eastern and 
western evolution; and Mr. Sherrard provides a 
plentiful, if sometimes indigestible, meal of the red 
meat of Christian metaphysical speculation. 

He sees the respective Greek and Latin inter- 
pretations and developments of the Trinitarian 
doctrine as being at the root of the division between 
Greek and Latin Christians—although he does not 
very adequately explain how and when these differ- 
ences of interpretation came about. The insertion of 
the Filiogue in the Latin creed, which has distressed 
Orthodox theologians at least since the time of 
Photius, is certainly more than mere tautology. It is, 
as the several attempts to reunite the Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches have revealed, a fundamental 
stumbling-block; and Mr. Sherrard argues that, 
from the point of view of the unadulterated patristic 
and sacramental tradition, its acceptance by the 
Latin West constitutes “a definite spiritual regres- 
sion.” But the fact remains that earth-bound his- 
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AROUND 1860, a commercial traveller set 
about improving his lot on long train journeys 
by inventing a cradle for his head and arms. 

The cushion and velvet arm supports were 
suspended on steel chains and the whole 
contraption hooked to the luggage rack. The 
inventor was something of a Boulton as well 
as a Watt, for he patented his invention and 
proceeded to manufacture it - apparently 
with some success. 

For over 100 years men have been putting 
skill and ingenuity into using steel. Many in- 
ventions were crazy and impractical. But even 
these may have led later inventors to patterns 
of thought which ultimately produced useful 
and maybe epoch-making developments. 

Today, steel is woven into the very fabric 
of our industrialised society. There could have 
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torians who speak of a “ schism” are simply airing 
their ignorance of matters far above their heads. 
Despite Cardinal Humbert, despite the Fourth 
Crusade, “‘ from the Christian point of view .. . 
there has not been, and cannot be, whatever the 
appearance of things, any schism of the Church.” 
Economic, political and cultural factors, in short the 
facts of history, bear no relation to the Church. 
“ The Crusades, for instance, could not have taken 
place in a world in which the principles of the 
Christian religion were fully understood.” This is 
all very fine: one only wishes that more of the Popes 
and Patriarchs had shared this timeless, tran- 
scendental, irrelevant ideal of their Church. 

But the Filiogue was not the only symptom of 
divergence: there was also the claim of Rome to 
primacy (or rather supremacy) in the Church. It 
might be thought hard to place this claim altogether 
above the realm of history. Mr. Sherrard, however, 
regards it as another aspect of the same metaphysical 
issue as the procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father and the Son. The Roman conception of a 
visible Church, a constitution or corporation “‘ under 
the government of a single, divinely appointed 
authority, the supreme Pontiff” was, like the in- 
clusion of the Filiogue, a degeneration of the original 
—— ideal. He develops this theme in a chapter 

“ Sacerdotium and Regnum” which will be of 
enevent to all students of the perennial problem of 
Church and State. He disposes of the die-hard myth 
of Byzantine Caesaropapism, pointing out that, 
contrary to what is often stated by western historians, 
it was the Byzantines who were shocked by what 
they regarded as “‘ the perverse confusion of temporal 
and spiritual authority in the Roman Church.” 
As he well shows, this state of affairs was not realized 
in the Greek Church until after the Turkish conquest, 
when the Church became the administrative system 
through which the Sultan found it most convenient 
to organize the ‘“‘ Christian nation” within the 
Ottoman Empire. 

There was thus a “certain retrogression in 
Christian thought (both Latin and Greek) during 
the later Middle Ages ”’; and in the second part of 
his book (entitled “‘ The Dissolving Order”) Mr. 
Sherrard examines some of the consequences of that 
retrogression—the Platonic reaction in the Greek 
East, inspired by that fifteenth-century throwback to 
pre-Christian Hellenism, Gemistos Plethon (to whom 
an excellent chapter is devoted); the development of 
the rationalist, materialist spirit in the Latin West, 
traced through hints in Augustine and Aquinas to 
the Renaissance and Descartes; and finally the 
impact of this spirit in its latter-day manifestations 
on the resurgent social and literary consciousness of 
modern Greece, the heir to a classicism without roots 
and to a Byzantinism gone sour. 

D. M. NICOL. 


A RESTORATION MYSTERY 


THE CAMPDEN WONDER. Edited by Sir George Clark, 
with chapters by the late Viscount Maugham and 
Dr. D. Russell Davis, 155 pp. illus. (Oxford 
University Press. 18s.) 

William Harrison disappeared from Chipping 
Campden on August 16th, 1660. John Perry later 
confessed to the murder, implicating his brother and 
mother; all three were hanged. About two years 
later William Harrison came back: he had been, he 


said, captured and taken as a slave to Turkey, whence 
he escaped after his master’s death, taking with him a 
silver bowl. 

The story, with many details and complexities, 
was told in a pamphlet by Sir Thomas Overbury in 
1676. Since then it has been reproduced a score of 
times; it has been the subject of many articles, of a 
novel, a Victorian melodrama, two plays by the Poet 
Laureate, a radio serial. Why bother with it any 
more ? The answer is simply that it is fun. No-one 
can make the slightest sense of it, yet there must be 
sense in it somewhere. It is good to have one of our 
most eminent historians joining in the game; but 
unfortunately he plays it with a heavy and fumbling 
avuncular hand, using it to “‘ show what historians 
do and how they do it.” The red pencil goes over 
Overbury and some secondary authorities; a Lord 
Chancellor explains the law of evidence, and a 
psychopathologist discusses Oedipus and delusions 
of guilt. A former Astronomer Royal confirms that 
the moon rose just when Perry’s story requires. Part 
of the fascination certainly lies in checking the 
scrupulous details in Perry’s big lies. The scene 
around the manor-house, “ burnt in the late wars,” 
has changed so little that complex comings and goings 
can be re-enacted on the spot almost yard by yard. 
But Sir George does not always get it right. He even 
invents an “ inhabited remnant ”’ of the great house, 
and provides an illustration of it which is in fact 
Campden House, Kensington. 

Andrew Lang, the first twentieth-century Wonder- 
man, despaired of finding new evidence; and Sir 
George at one time thought that Overbury had 
invented the whole thing. He now shows how wrong 
they were. A brief official record of the sentence and 
verdict was published in 1926. In 1945 a ballad and a 
pamphlet were found in the Bodleian, both earlier 
than Overbury, and giving accounts different in 
detail from his, but confirming its essentials. There 
are also scraps to reward the hunter. Sir George 
shows from the accounts of the Campden Grammar 
School feoffees that Harrison was indeed absent 
from their sittings in the relevant years; and ap- 
parently his tribulations made him start writing the 
““s” in his name differently. (We ought, it is sug- 
gested, to let a graphologist loose on this.) From the 
Chancery Deposition I can add a fact that has eluded 
the scholars of earlier generations: Harrison (“ old 
and infirm ”’) was 64. But Sir George seems regret- 
tably lacking in zeal for further research. The 
Grammar School document does not “ go most of 
the way ”’ to remedying the absence of manuscripts 
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from the Noels, lords of the manor and Harrison’s 
employers; and a single reference from that source, 
quoted at second-hand, is swept aside as “‘ impossible 
to make use of here.” Since it may (or may not) 
establish that Harrison was in Algiers it seems vital 
to investigate it. Nor does he mention that beside 
Harrison and Overbury at the feoffees’ meetings sat 
a more exalted figure, the second Viscount Say and 
Sele. What a labyrinth that connection might lead 
us to explore! One feature of Harrison’s tale is 
almost ignored: repeated and apparently pointless 
emphasis is put on the silver bowl, a gift from the 
physician he served in Turkey. This Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson made the centre of a fictitious witch- 
craft version of the mystery. Similarly dragged into 
Harrison’s account are the names of two places in 
England unconnected with Campden—Crowland 
and Wisbech. These references may well have been 
meant to convey something to someone, and con- 
ceivably they might again. Property? Political 
intrigue ? Black magic? Any of them could be the 
right line. As John Perry said on the scaffold,’ we 
may hereafter possibly hear. 
D. H. PENNINGTON. 


NELSON’S NAVY 
A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE NAVY, 1793-1815. By 

Michael Lewis, 467 pp. (Allen and Unwin. 42s.) 

In this book, Professor Lewis has, in the phrase 
that he himself uses, “‘ blown up ”’ certain parts of 
his Navy of Britain and amplified them into a full- 
scale volume; the author’s earlier volume, England’s 
Sea-Officers, has also provided part of the frame- 
work of A Social History, but the new book is far 
from being merely an example of the cannibalization 
of earlier works practised by some authors. If, in his 
earlier studies, Professor Lewis broke new ground, 
in this one he carefully exploits the rich lodes that 
he then laid bare. 

To begin with, he has taken from the massive 
dictionaries of naval biography compiled by Marshall 
and O’Byrne, as well as from other sources, the 
details of the background, parentage and careers of 
as many officers who served afloat in the period under 
review as he could find; and from this and other data 
he has built up a picture of what is now known as the 
“* officer structure ’’ of the service of those days. He 
examines the social and geographical origin of the 
officers, their methods of entry into the service and 
their fortunes once they were in; the latter, of course, 
apart from the sheer luck of war and sea-faring, 
largely depended upon the interest that they were 
abl> to command. 

Promotion went by selection—which largely 
meant “ interest ’—from the bottom of the officers’ 
ladder (captain’s servant, volunteer, midshipman, 
lieutenant) up to the rank of captain; from then on it 
was all by seniority, so that ability to get oneself 
promoted captain at a very early age, by our stan- 
dards, was essential if high rank afloat was to be 
enjoyed. The vital interest did not necessarily 
depend on money or position ashore ; an impecunious 
post captain could often do much more for his 
protégé than a lord on land. Interest could give a 
young man his chance, but if he did not take it, it 
could not save him from the consequences of failure ; 
the cases of Rodney’s son, a captain at fifteen, and of 
Nelson’s step-son are proofs of that. 

After dealing with the officers, Professor Lewis 
turns to the lower deck, recruited from three sources 
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—genuine volunteers, pressed men—victims of the 
press gang and quota men—-selected by their local 
authorities and told to volunteer least worse befall 
them at the hands of the civil power. By 1812, the 
author calculates, the average composition of a 
typical ship’s company would be roughly 25 per cent 
genuine volunteers, 50 per cent pressed men, 12 per 
cent quota men and some 13 per cent miscellaneous 
foreigners. The wars of the French Revolution 
and Empire lasted just over twenty years; during 
that time about 100,000 British seamen and marines 
lost their lives, at a time when the average annual 
strength of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines ran 
between 120,000 and 140,000. 
Davip WoopwWarD. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE SWAN RIVER VENTURE, by W. Charnley. Diary 
and Letters of Admiral Sir C. H. Fremantle, G.C.B. 
Relating to the Founding of the Colony of West 
Australia. Edited by Lord Cottesloe, c.B. (printed 
for Private Circulation 1928); Extracts from the 
Letters and Journals of George Fletcher Moore, now 
filling a Judicial Office at the Swan River Settlement. 
Edited by Martin Doyle (London: Orr and Smith, 
1834); Cyclopedia of Western Australia (Vol. 1). 
Edited by J. S. Battye, B.A., LL.B. (Melbourne, 1912); 
Battye: History of Western Australia (1926); Irwin: 
The Swan River Colony (London, 1834). 


COLLINGWOOD IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, by Piers 
Mackesy. G. L. N. Collingwood: Selection from the 


public and private correspondence of Vice-Admiral 
Lord Collingwood (4th edn., 1829); W. Clark Russell: 
Collingwood (1891); Geoffrey Murray: The Life of 
Admiral Collingwood (1936); Private Correspondence 
of Lord Collingwood (Navy Records Soc. XCVIII, 
ed. Hughes); Piers Mackesy: The War in the Medi- 
terranean, 1803-10 (1957). 


THE YUGOSLAV COUP OF 1941, by A. W. Palmer. 
There is no full objective account of these events. 
A Nazi propaganda, work D. Gregori¢, So Endete 
Fugoslauien (Leipzig, 1943) has been too frequently 
used by commentators. The fairest detailed treat- 
ment is by Professor Wiskemann in the R.I.1.A.’s 
The Initial Triumph of the Axis (London, 1958). 
Relevant memoirs, diaries or biographies include: 
Sir Winston Churchill: The Second World War, 
Vol. 3 (London, 1950); V. Maéek: In the Struggle for 
Freedom (New York, 1957); King Peter II of Yugo- 
slavia: A King’s Heritage (London, 1955); C. 
Fotitch: The War We Lost (New York, 1948); 
General A. Papagos: The Battle of Greece, 1940-41 
(Athens, 1949); F. M. Lord Wilson of Libya: Eight 
Years Overseas (London, 1949); Sir John Wheeler- 
Bennett: King George VI (London, 1958); The Von 
Hassell Diaries (London, 1948); P. Bor: Gesprdache 
mit Halder (Wiesbaden, 1950); E. Kordt: Wahn und 
Wirklichkeit (Stuttgart, 1947); Les Lettres Secrétes 
Echangées par Hitler et Mussolini (Paris, 1946); 
L. Simoni: Berlino (Rome, 1946); Ciano’s Diary 
1939-43 (London, 1947). General Simovic’s subse- 
quent reflections were taken from a talk he gave on 
June 27th, 1941, re-printed and circulated by the 
Royal Yugoslav Government (London, 1941). The 
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American Minister’s reports are printed in Foreign 
Relations of the U.S., 1941, vol. 2 (Washington, 
1959). Mr. Amery’s broadcast is printed in The 
Times, March 27th, 1941. The Communist pamphlet 
was reprinted in Politika (Belgrade, March 27th, 
1957). German minority activity is covered by L. de 
Jong: The German Fifth Column in the Second World 
War (London, 1956). Further information has been 
gathered from: Jean Blairy: Crépuscule Danubien 
(Paris, 1946); P. D. Ostovic: The Truth about Yugo- 
slavia (New York, 1952); C. A. Macartney: October 
Fifteenth (Edinburgh, 1956); International Affairs, 
vol. 27 (London, 1951); Dokumenti Fugoslavii (Paris, 
1951-8); Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, vol. 4 
(Washington, 1946); Komunist, vol. 5 (Belgrade, 
1951); Voprosy Istorit (Moscow, June 19§7); article 
by V. Dedijer: Revue d’histoire de la deuxiéme guerre 
mondiale, no. 23 (Paris, 1956). 


WOODROW WILSON, by Esmond Wright. There is 
an abundant literature on Wilson. R. S. Baker and 
W. E. Dodd edited The Public Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson (six volumes, New York and London, 1925- 
7); R. S. Baker also wrote the “ official ” biography 
Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters (eight volumes, 
New York, 1927-39) and Woodrow Wilson and World 
Settlement (three volumes, New York, 1923). Baker 
as secretary and aide to Wilson was an admirer; he 
was also an industrious compiler. The definitive 
study of our own day will be Arthur Link’s projected 
eight volumes (two published thus far: Wilson, the 
Road to the White House, Princeton 1947, and 
Wilson, the New Freedom, Princeton 1956, and the 
third promised for 1960). He has in some measure 
anticipated his general conclusions in his volume in 
The New American Nation series, Woodrow Wilson 
and the Progressive Era 1910-1917 (New York, 1954). 
There are excellent brief lives by H. C. F. Bell: 
Woodrow Wilson and the People (New York, 1945); 
J. M. Blum: Woodrow Wilson and the politics of 
morality (Boston, 1957) and J. A. Garraty: Woodrow 
Wilson (New York, 1957); and richly partisan 
material in Edith Bolling Wilson: My Memoir 
(Indianopolis, 1938); in Eleanor M. McAdoo: The 
Woodrow Wilsons (New York, 1937); in Joseph 
Tumulty: Woodrow Wilson as I know him (New 
York, 1921); and in The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House (four volumes, Boston and New York, 1926- 
28), edited by Charles Seymour. There are well- 
known studies of almost all the participants in the 
Wilson story. Two examinations of the Wilson- 
House friendshi> are worth reading: the first, The 
Strargest Friendship in History by George Sylvester 
Viereck (New York, 1932)—as valuable for the 
author’s viewpoint as for its bitter content, since he 
was the leading German propagandist in the United 
States in the First World War—and the second, a 
recent study by A. L. and J. L. George: Woodrow 
Wilson and Colonel House: a personality study (New 
York, 1956). T. A. Bailey: Woodrow Wilson and the 
Lost Peace (New York, 1944) and Woodrow Wilson 
and the Great Betrayal (New York, 1945) are critical 
but readable analyses of the 1918-19 situation. There 
are two admirable essays, one by Edmund Wilson, 
“Woodrow Wilson at Princeton” (in Shores of 
Light) and the other by President Seymour, “‘ The 
Paris Education of Woodrow Wilson” (Virgima 
Quarterly Review, Autumn 1956). There are admir- 
able bibliographies in each of Arthur Link’s 
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The commoner types are easily distinguish- 
able as (1) The Semi-spatulate, (2) The 
Hobno-cirrhosus, (3) The Flatto-tyro, 
(4, 6) Two straight Nimbuses, (5) The Triple 
Cumulator, (7) Something else, (8, 9) The 
Shepherd's Warning, (10) The Long Day 
Closes, (11) The Fuzzy Blob. 


NO.1 CLOUDS. A false impression has grown up that there is something 
unnatural about Schweppshire. But the fact is that Nature in Schwepp- 
shire is a top must, is actively encouraged in various Groups, in 
numerous Societies, and at least one registered Union. 

For example, ever since the creation of Federated Out-of-doors, no 
Schweppsman ever dreams of simply going for walks; indeed most 
people now rather dislike them. On the other hand even a stroll by 
fading evening light, when the colours are too faint to find a place on 
our numbered colour chart for tint spotting, can be made quite gay and 
perfectly worth-while provided there is an expert to point out, for 
instance, that clouds are not only vaporized coefficients of ratio- 
humidity, but are just as much things on a list as everything else, if not 
more so. We want you to use your eyes for yourselves : our job is simply 
to tell you what to look at. 
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